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PREFACE 


This  report  on  the  population  and  economy  of  Kinston  has  two 
broad  purposes:  (l)  To  provide  a  general  inventory  and  appraisal 
of  Kinston's  population  and  economic  characteristics;  (2)  To  supply 
quantitative  and  qualitative  benchmarks  and  references  for  landuse 
planning.   It  accompanies  reports  on  other  aspects  of  planning. 

The  planning  process  must  never  stop  if  a  community  expects  to 
serve  its  functions  in  a  desirable  manner.   Planning  is  not  a  one- 
shot  affair.   Planning  the  use  of  land  and  relationship  of  structure 
to  the  land  is  basically  the  development  of  an  adjustable  framework 
which  regulates  changes  in  an  orderly  manner  for  the  benefit  of  the 
common  welfare.   The  over-all  goal  of  planning  remains  constant. 
The  factors  affecting  attainment  of  the  goals  are  variable.   There 
is  no  question  but  what  the  goals  include  such  things  as  a  healthy 
environment,  spaciousness,  ability  to  move  about  easily,  beautiful 
surroundings,  adequate  recreation  facilities,  and  economic  stability 
insofar  as  possible.   In  short,  the  welfare  of  all  the  people  in  a 
community  is  the  constant  goal  of  the  people.   To  achieve  these  goals 
they  elect  or  appoint  people  to  establish  policies  (laws  and  regula- 
tions) and  people  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  directing  policies 
in  action  --  the  administrtitors  and  managers. 

Planning  is  a  function  of  both  policy  formation  (lawmaking)  and 
administration.   The  lawmakers  enact  planning  regulations  that   will 
exercise  some  control  of  community  development  in  order  to  protect 
the  common  good.   Good  planning  legislation  should  not  interfere  with 
individual  freedoms  and  privileges  any  more  than  is  necessary   to 
protect  the  end  goals.   The  administrator  not  only  has  to  carry  out 
the  "what"  of  planning  laws,  but  also  he  is  vitally  concerned   with 
the  "how,  how  much,  when,  where,  and  if"  —  both  presently  and  in 
the  future.   It  is  his  job  to  plan,  organize,  coordinate,  direct, 
staff,  review,  and  budget  community  affairs.   He  and  his  departments 
do  not  control  the  destiny  of  a  community,  but  they  certainly  play 
an  important  part  in  shaping  the  destiny  of  the  community. 

The  administrative  official  needs  to  know  the  facts  about  the 
past,  present,  and  future  growth  and  development  of  the  community. 
He  needs  to  know  about  the  characteristics  of  the  population,  hous- 
ing, labor  supply,  commerce  and  manufacturing,  etc.,  in  order  to 
guide  his  decisions,   Vi/hereas  no  one  can  pinpoint  the  future  course 
of  events,  it  is  possible  to  determine  possibilities  and  likelihood 
and  to  assay  the  community's  resources  and  potential  resources.   It 
is  possible  to  help  guide  the  community  along  favorable  paths.  Also, 
he  needs  to  know  how   his  community  rates  in  comparison  with  other 
communities,  the  state,  or  the  nation,  for  the  vitality  and  economy 
of  a  city  can  only  be  measured  relative  to  other  areas,  unless  the 
city  has  set  definite  independent  standards  for  itself.   Ideally, 
these  data  should  be  diagnostic  devices  by  which  the  health  and  wel- 
fare of  the  municipality  may  be  determined.   Ideally  the  information 
should  be  kept  up-to-date  in  order  that  changes  may  be  detected  as 


soon  as  possible.   This  report  is  intended  to  be  an  aid  in   these 
respects . 

In  recent  years  people  seem  to  have  become  more  and  more  re- 
luctant to  talk  about  the  duties  of  the  individual  citizens  in  our 
democratic  society  for  fear  of  being  accused  of  "preaching"  or 
"flag  waving,"   Perhaps,  oddly  enough,  this  is  one  of  the  few  areas 
wherein  people  are  overly  conscious  of  their  own  shortcomings  and 
are  therefore  hesitant  to  cast  the  first  stone.   We  seem  to  leave 
such  general  patriotic  encouragement  and  reminders  to  those  who 
have  achieved  high  office.  \^e    hear  them  tell  us  about  individual 
responsibilities,  team  spirit  and  action,  concern  for  the  common 
welfare,  etc.,  and  we  either  inwardly  nod  our  heads  in  agreement  or 
retire  deeper  into  cynical  doubt  and  redouble  our  efforts  to  "get 
mine"  and  to  "look  out  for  number  one." 

However,  never  before  has  this  nation  faced  a  more  desperate 
need  for  active  participation  in  and  cooperation  with  governmental 
efforts.   This  nation  is  the  sum  total  of  all  the  communities,  and 
it  is  at  these  grass  roots  levels  that  the  economic  and  social  well 
being  of  the  nation  will  flourish  or  die.   The  attitudes  of  the 
citizens  of  Kinston  will  determine  the  success  or  failure  of  plan- 
ning for  a  better  Kinston. 

It  may  surprise  the  reader,  but,  as  yet,  no  one  and  no  agency 
in  the  United  States  has  come  up  with  a  neatly  packaged  formula  for 
the  economic  development  of  a  community.   The  problem  of  community 
development  is  now  one  of  the  toughest  problems  being  faced  by  gov- 
ernment, universities,  and  research  institutions.   As  Jervis  J.  Babb, 
Chairman  of  the  Area  Development  Committee  of  the  Committee  for 
Economic  Development  said,  ".,,  we  do  not  know  very  much  about  the 
economics  of  our  'little  economies,'   Facts  are  inadequate,  statis- 
tics obscure  or  incomplete,  the  framework  fuzzy.   Knowledge  concern- 
ing 'what  goes  on  in  our  local  economies,'  be  they  communities  or 
states  or  regions,  is  in  a  relatively  primitive  state.   The  situa- 
tion is  comparable  to  our  lack  of  knowledge  about  the  national 
economy  prior  to  about  thirty  years  ago,  when  we  began  to  develop 
our  first  system  of  national  accounts  by  which  to  measure  the  nat- 
ional economy,"  /_\_ 

The  lack  of  facts  complicates  an  already  complicated  situation. 
Decisions  concerning  land  use,  land  apportionment  for  industrial 
development,  transportation  systems,  sources  of  public  funds  and 
equitable  tax  burdens,  public  services,  zoning,  and  economic  devel- 
opment goals  should  be  far  reaching.   Again  as  Mr,  Babb  stated: 
"We  have  not  yet  learned  the  best  basis  for  such  decisions,  nor  who 
should  best  make  them," 


1  /   Jervis  J.  Babb,  in  a  paper  delivered  at  the  Semi-annual 
Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Committee  for  Economic  Development; 
published  in  "The  'Little'  Economies,  Problems  of  U.  S.  Area  Deve- 
lopment," New  York,  1958. 


Nevertheless,  this  much  can  be  stated  with  certainty.   The 
search  in  Kinston  for  facts  and  the  best  decisions  possible  with  the 
facts  at  hand  must  utilize  the  best  thinking  and  cooperation  of  gov- 
ernment leaders,  businessmen,  and  professional  people  in  the  com- 
munity --  backed  up  by  an  awakened  public  interest,  awareness,  and 
support.   Nothing  succeeds  like  success,  and  often  all  a  community 
needs  is  some  kind  of  visible  and  tangible  step  forward  to  create  a 
new  civic  pride  and  excited  interest. 

It  is  a  wonder  that  many  of  our  towns  and  cities  are  not  named 
"Topsy, "  considering  how  they  have  "growed",  but  such  will  not  always 
be  the  case.   Indeed,  such  cannot  safely  continue  to  be  the  case, 
either  in  physical  or  economic  development,  for  we  are  living  in  a 
technological  revolution  that  has  made  our  urban  places  obsolete  in 
structure  and  function.   It  won't  take  much  more  to  make  them  well 
nigh  unlivable. 
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POPULATION 


PAST  TRENDS 

Examination  of  the  past  trends  in  population  in  Kinston  and 
Lenoir  County  can  tell  us  much  about  the  community,  especially  when 
these  trends  are  compared  with  growth  and  development  of  the  econo- 
mic factors,   Kinston  City,  like  any  other  city,  has  a  reason  for 
beingo   Cities  are  often  taken  for  granted  without  a  thought  of 
their  function.   Basically,  a  city  exists  because  it  is  more  con- 
venient to  carry  on  non-farming  activities  in  a  central  location. 
Secondarily,  cities  then  become  dwelling  places  for  persons  who  dir- 
ectly or  indirectly  earn  a  living  from  commercial  activities.   Then, 
cities  often  come  to  assume  special  purposes  and  may  be  classified 
as  primarily  devoted  to  manufacturing,  mining,  trade  and  commerce, 
health  and  recreation,  culture,  or  political  activities.   Some  cities 
carry  on  these  functions  in  about  an  even  proportion  and  so  are  known 
as  diversified  cities.   To  understand  the  growth  and  development  of 
Kinston,  it  is  necessary  to  know  something  of  its  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  history,  as  well  as  its  geographical  setting.  Know- 
ledge of  these  things  afford  some  insight  for  the  future,  too. 

The  growth  of  population  in  Kinston,  Lenoir  County,  and  Economic 
Area  8  is  shown  in  Table  1  and  Chart  1.  /2   Back  before  1900  Kinston 
was  a  small  county  seat  whose  chief  functions  were  county  government 
and  trade.   Beginning  with  the  turn  of  the  century  Kinston  began  to 
emerge  as  a  tobacco  sales   and  manufacturing  center.   It  became  the 
hub  of  tobacco  enterprises  in  its  part  of  the  state;  its  classifi- 
cation was  "tobacco."   This  central  enterprise  mainly  supported  the 
parallel  growth  of  retail,  wholesale,  and  service  trades.   The  pop- 
ulation of  Kinston  in  1900  was  only  4,106,  but  during  the  next  ten 
years  2,889  people  were  added- — a  70  percent  increase — bringing  the 
population  up  to  6,995,   Between  1910  and  1920  the  town  continued  to 
grow  at  almost  exactly  the  same  numerical  rate  as  it  did  during  the 
preceding  decade,  adding  2,776  individuals.   From  1920  to  1930  the 
numerical  and  percent  rate  of  growth  slowed  down;  1,591  people  were 
added--a  16,3  percent  increase. 

The  1930  to  1940  decade  requires  a  close  look,  for  in  those  ten 
depression  years  the  population  of  Kinston  increased  by  4,026  people, 
or  35,4  percent.   During  that  time  there  was  a  net  gain  of  only  three 
retail  establishments,  eight  wholesale  outlets,  and  one  manufactur- 
ing plant.   Why  the  population  increase?   A  major  annexation  took 
place,  yet  the  people  had  moved  into  the  areas  annexed.   This  was  the 
time  diiring  which  many  people  moved  to  the  country  in  order  to  at 


2  /  Economic  Area  8  is  a  group  of  seven  counties  designated 
by  the  U,  S,  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  1950  as  an  area  of  social  and 
economic  homogeneity. 
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TABLE  1.   POPULATION  CHANGES  IN  KINSTON,  LENOIR  COUNTY,  AND 
ECONOMIC  AREA  8.  1900-1960 

KINSTON LENOIR  COUNTY    ECON.  ilREA  8 

1900  4,106  18,639  168,587 

1910 

Population  ........  6,995  22,769  201,896 

Change 

Amount  2,889  4,130  33,309 

Percent 70.4  .....   22,2  19.8 

1920 

Population  9,771  29,555  250,845 

Change 

Amount  2,776  6,786 48,949 

Percent  39,7  29.8  24,2 

1930 

Population  11,302  35,716  307,441 

Change 

Amount 1,591  6,161  56,596 

Percent 16.3  . 20.8  22.6 

1940 

Population 15,388  41,211  334,320 

Change 

Amount  4,026  5,495  26,879 

Percent 33.4 ,.  15.4  8.7 

1950 

Population  18,336  45,953 358,092 

Change 

Amount  2,948 4,742 23,772 

Percent  19.2  11.5 7.1 

1960 
Population  24,648 55,331 395,554 

Change 

Amount   6,312  9,378  37,462 

Percent  31.4 20.4  10.5 

Change  1900-60  ...  20,542  36,692 226,967 

Percent  500  197  ,. 135 

Average  Change 

per  decade 

1900-1900  3423.7  6,115  37,827 

1940-1960  4,630  .....  7,061 30,617 

Average  percent 

change  1900-60  35.9  ..........  20.0 15.4 

1940-19G0 26.8  ..........  15.9  ..............  4.3 
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least  obtain  some  home-grown  food,  still  Kinaton  grew.   The  white 
population  of  Kinston  increased   almost  39  percent  during  the  ten 
years  while  the  nonwhite  population  increased  32.5  percent.   The 
population  of  the  state  increased  only  12.6  percent,  and  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  county  increased  only  15.4  percent.   Probably  the 
main  reason  is  that  there  was  little  money   available  with  which 
to  finance  migration  in  search  of  better  opportunities  elsewhere. 
The  net  reproductive  increase  from  1930  to  1940  was  761  individuals. 
This  means  a  net  in-migration  of  3,430  individuals.   Tobacco,  the 
backbone  of  the  economy, had  taken  a  steep  dive  in  terms  of  acres 
harvested,  pounds  produced,  and  dollar  volume  received. 

During  the  war  decade,  1940  to  1950,  the  population  of  the  city 
again  slowed  somewhat.   The  rate  of  increase  was  19  percent  or  2,948 
individuals.   The  community  responded  well,  however,  to  the  nation- 
wide upsurge  of  business  and  Kinston  became  known  throughout  the 
eastern  part  of  the  state  as  a  good  shopping  center. 

From  1950  to  1960  Kinston  gained  more  people  than  in  any  pre- 
ceding decade.   It  increased  34,4  percent  with  6,312  more  people 
than  it  had  in  1950,  bringing  the  total  population  up  to  24,648. 

Migration.  From  1930  to  1940  there  were  761  more  births  than 
deaths  in  Kinston,  but  the  population  increased  by  4,026.   This 
means  that  3,265  individuals  must  have  migrated  into  Kinston  during 
those  years  unless  annexations  account  for  the  increase  in  whole  or 
in  part.   We  do  know  that  about  950  new  employees  were  hired  in  Kin- 
ston from  1929  to  1939  in  retail  trade,  service  trade,  and  manufact- 
uring.  If  each  new  job  meant  the  addition  of  a  family  of  four-- 
about  the  average  size  of  a  household  in  1940--then  3,656  individ- 
uals could  have  been  attracted  to  Kinston  by  employment  opportunity. 
One  can  see  that  this  is  very  close  to  the  number  estimated  to  have 
migrated  into  Kinston.   However,  there  is  no  way  of  determining  how 
many  of  the  new  jobs  were  filled  by  newcomers,  nor  does  the  950  new 
jobs  represent  the  net  increase  in  employment.   A  decrease  in  employ- 
ment of  domestic  servants  was  most  likely  during  those  years.   All  we 
can  say  is  that  apparently  enough  new  jobs  were  opened  up  to  theore- 
tically provide  for  all  of  the  inmigrants,  and  their  families;  there- 
fore, the  increase  in  population  from  1930  to  1940  likely  did  not 
produce  added  unemployment. 

From  1930  to  1940  the  reproductive  rate  of  increase  in  popula- 
tion was  4,191  in  Lenoir  County.   The  population  of  the  county  in- 
creased 5,495. 

Therefore,  apparently  1,304  people  migrated  into  Lenoir  County, 
However,  the  reproductive  increase  in  Lenoir  County  less  that  in 
Kinston  was  3,430  and  the  increase  in  population,  less  Kinston,  was 
only  1,469.   Actually,  1,961  people  left  Lenoir  County  outside  of 
Kinston  during  the  1930-1940  decade. 

What  happened  from  1940  to  1950?   The  reproductive  increase  in 
the  city  was  2,268  whereas  the  increase  in  population  was  2,948, 
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CHART  1.   POPULATION  GROWTH  TRENDS  FOR  KINSTON,  LENOIR  COUNTY, 
N..C.  ECONOMIC  AREA  NO.  6  AND  NORTH  CAROLINA,  1900-60 
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Note:   Trends  are  plotted  on  a  lozarithmic  scale.  Comparison 
of  the  slope  of  the  trend  lines  shows  v.hich  areas  have  grown  more 
rapidly  relative  to  the  other  areas. 
Source:   U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Censuses  of  Population. 
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CIIAig'  2  .       BIRTHS,    DEATHS,    AND   POPULATION   TRENDS    IN   KINSTON   AND 

LENOIR  COUNTY,    1930-1958 
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TABLE  2  .   RESIDENT  BIRTHS,  DEATHS,  AND  NET  MIGRATION  IN  KINSTON 
AND  LENOIR  COUNTY,  1950-1960 


Area  and  Items 


Deca 

de 

1930-1940 

1940-1950 

1950-1960 

2,672 

4,126 

6,581 

1,911 

1,858 

2,141 

761 

2,268 

4,440 

4,026 

2,948 

6,312 

0 

0 

0 

3,265 

680 

1,872 

8,937 

11,730 

15,374 

4,746 

4,147 

4,372 

4,191 

7,583 

11,002 

5,495 

4,742 

9,378 

1,304  in 

2,841 

out 

1,624  out 

6,265 

7,604 

8,793 

2,835 

2,289 

2,231 

3,430 

5,315 

6,362 

1,469 

1,794 

3,066 

1,961 

3,521 

3,496 

0 

0 

0 

KINSTON 

Births 

Deaths  

Births  minus  deaths.... 
I'opulation  increase  .  .  . 

Net  migration  out 

Net  migration  in  

LENOIR  COUNTY 

Births 

Deaths 

Births  minus  deaths.... 
Population  increase.,.. 
Net  migration 

LENOIR  COUNTY  LESS  KINSTON 

BirthfS 

Deaths 

Births  minus  deaths.... 
Population  increase..,. 

Net  migration  out 

Net  migration  in  


Source:   Births  and  deaths  from  North  Carolina  State  Board  of 
Health,   Epidemiology  Division,  Annual  Reports,  1930-1958. 


This  reflects  an  imnigration  of  only  680  individuals, 
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In  the  county,  the  population  increase  was  1,794  — excluding 
Kinston — and  the  reproductive  increase  was  5,315 — excluding  Kinston. 
This  means  that  3,521  people  must  have  migrated.   Even  if  all  of  the 
inmigrants  to  Kinston  came  from  parts  of  Lenoir  County,  2,841  re- 
sidents of  Lenoir  County  left  the  county  between  1940  and  1950. 

During  this  same  decade  at  least  3,000  new  jobs  were  filled  in 
manufacturing,  retailing,  and  service  trades  (data  are  not  available 
on  wholesaling,  but  the  1948  data  indicate  a  probable  loss  of  jobs.) 
Since  more  jobs  were  filled  than  there  were  additions  to  the  pop- 
ulation, apparently  much  slack  in  employment  of  residents  took  place 
or  numbers  of  commuting  workers  were  employed--probably  both. 

Turning  now  to  the  1950-1960  decade,  we  find  that  the  reproduc- 
tive increase  was  4,440  in  Kinston;  the  population  increased  6,312. 
This  is  1,872  more  than  the  reproductive  increase  and  represents  in- 
migration. 

In  Lenoir  County' — again  subtracting  Kinston — the  reproductive 
increase  was  6,562  and  the  population  increase  was  3,066.  Obviously 
a  great  deal  of  outmigration  took  place.   Some  3,496  people  left 
the  rural  sections  of  Lenoir  County.   At  least  1,624  people  had  to 
leave  the  county  entirely,  for  the  inmigration  to  Kinston  accounted 
for  only  1,872. 

The  data  are  summarized  in  Table  2. 

In  sum,  for  the  past  thirty  years  Kinston  has  had  a  net  in- 
migration of  5,817  individuals.   If  the  average  number  of  persons 
per  household  for  each  census  year  are  used  as  divisors,  approxi- 
mately the  following  number  of  families  moved  into  Kinston^ 

1930-1940. ........ .777  (avg.  4.2/family 

1940-1950. ........ .174  (avg.  3.9/family 

1950-1900.  ........ ."20  (avg.  3.6/family) 

Total     1930-1960. .... ...1,471 

Average  per  year     1930-1960........    49 

Average  number  of 
individuals  per  year, 

1930-1960 194 

Of  course,  all  inmigrants  were  not  accompanied  by  members  of 
their  families.   Some  were  single.   The  figures  above  actually  re- 
present approximately  the  maximum  number  of  families. 

From  1930  to  1960  Lenoir  County  experienced  a  net  outmigration 
of  3,161  individuals.   However,  the  rural  part  of  the  county--that 
is,  Lenoir  County  less  Kinston--had  a  net  migration  outward  of 
8,978,  of  which  a  maxium  of  5,817  could  have  moved  into  Kinston. 
This  means  that  certainly  3,161  people  left  the  county.   It  is  most 
unlikely  that  all  of  the  rural  migrants  moved  to  Kinston,  and  the 


TABLE  3.   PERCENT  CILANGE  IN  POPULATION  IN  FIVE  COASTAL  PLAINS 
CITIES  BY  DECADES,  FROM  1900-1960 

Note:   The  percentage  shown  represents  the  increase  in  population 
during  the  preceding  decade,  expressed  as  percent  of  the  population 
at  the  start  of  the  decade .   


_ .  Percent  Increase  During  the  Decade  Ending  in 

City 


1900     1910     1920     1930     1940     1950     1960 

Wilson         65.8     90.6    58.0     18.9     52.5     19.6     24.2 

Rocky  Mount  259.9  174.1  58.3  68.0  19.4  8.3  8.0 

Goldsboro  46.3  3.9  85.0  32.7  15.3  24.2  34.2 

Kinston  137,9  70.4  39.7  16.3  35.4  19.2  34.4 

Greenville  32.4  59.9  40.7  53.3  37.9  32.0  34.4 

Source:   North  Carolina  Department  of  Conservation  and  Devel- 
opment, Report  on  Survey  of  North  Carolina  Inland  Waterways, 
prepared  by  Parsons,  Brinckerhof f ,  Hall,  and  MacDonald,  Engineers, 
New  York,  1954.  p.  11-2;  1960  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  prelim- 
inary releases  for  1960. 

niunber  who  have  left  the  county  is  doubtless  much  greater  than  3,161. 

Looking  again  at  Kinston,  the  proportions  of  the  city's  growth 
accounted  for  by  reproductive  increase  and  migratory  increase  are  as 
follows : 

Decade          Percent  of  Population      Percent  of  Population 
Increase  Resulting  from    Increase  Resulting 
Reproduction from  Migration 

1930-1940 19  81 

1940-1950 77  23 

1950-1960 70  30 

These  data  will  be  referred  to  in  a  later  section  on  the  eco- 
nomy of  Kinston. 

Kinston  Compared  with  Neighboring  Cities.   Chart  1  shows  how 
population  growth  in  Kinston  compares  with  that  in  the  county  and  in 
Economic  Area  8.   Table  3  compares  Kinston' s  rate  of  growth  with 
neighboring  cities. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  especially  the  exact  sameness  in 
rate  of  growth  of  Goldsboro,  Kinston,  and  Greenville  during  the 
1950-1960  period.   These  are  the  cities  that  have  had  a  major  eco- 
nomic boost  in  the  form  of  industry  or  government  installation. 
Annexations  distort  the  growth  pattern  from  decade  to  decade  to  some 
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extent,  but  the  over  all  rate  of  increase  from  1900  to  1960  tends 

to  smooth  out  the  effects  of  annexations.   These  trends  are  presented 

immediately  below: 

Percent  Increase  in  Population.  1900-1960  and  1950-1960 

Percent  Increase   Percent  Increase 
City  1900-1960        1930-1960 


Wilson  

Rocky  Mount, 
Goldsboro  . , 

Kinston 

Greenvil le . . 


711 
918 
390 
500 
776 


126.5 

39.6 

92.1 

117.0 

144.0 


From  the  table  above  it  is  obvious  that  Greenville  has  had  the 
greatest  proportionate  increase  in  population  since  1930  and  the 
second  greatest  since  1900.  Rocky  Mount  was  off  to  a  booming  start 
prior  to  1930  but  its  rate  of  growth  has  slowed  greatly.  More  will 
be  said  about  these  changes  in  the  following  section  on  the  economy 
of  the  city. 

Population  changes  in  Lenoir  County  Townships.   The  changes  in 
population  that  have  occured  in  Lenoir  County's  twelve  townships  are 
portrayed  in  Table  4  and  in  the  accompanying  map. 
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It  is  clear  from  inspection  of  the  table  and  map  that  populat- 
ion gains  in  the  rural  townships  during  the  twenty  year  period, 
1930-1950,  were  generally  quite  small.   Institute  Township  lost 
population  in  both  decades,  as  did  Falling  Creek  township.   Trent 
lost  population  from  1940  to  1950.   The  largest  gains  were  made  in 
Kinston  Township,  Neuse,  and  Moseley  Hall,  in  keeping  with  the 
trend  toward  urbanization. 

In  Kinston  Township  one  may  obtain  a  rough  idea  of  the  build- 
up of  the  area  around  Kinston  by  subtracting  the   population  gain 
of  the  city  from  that  of  the  entire  township,  thus: 

Year       Population  Gain    Population  Gain   Populi.tion  Gain 
in  Kinston  City    in  Kinston  Town-  in  Township  Out- 
ship side  of  Kinston 

1930-1940  4,026  3,713  -313 

1940-1950  2,948  3,561  613 


The  interesting  fact  that  emerges  here  is  that  between  1930  and 
1940  some  313  people  moved  from  the  rural  part  of  Kinston  Township 
into  the  city,  but  during  the  following  decade  the  township  outside 
of  Kinston  City  regained  613  people.   The  1930-1940  inmigration  re- 
presents approximately  75  families--if  all  the  migrants  were  in 
family  groups,  and  the  1940-1950  movement  represents  about  166  fami- 
lies.  The  latter  decade  probably  marks  the  beginning  of  the  sub- 
urban movement  in  Kinston. 

Present  Population. 

Fortunately,  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  released  prelim- 
inary information  from  the  1960  census  just  before  this  report  was 
prepared.   Data  for  townships,  however,  had  not  been  released,  and 
past  trends  in  populations  of  townships  are  too  sporadic  to  give  a 
reliable  estimate  for  1960.   It  is  most  probable  that  several  town- 
ships actually  lost  population — Institute,  Falling  Creek,  and  Trent-- 
while  Vance,  Contentnea  Neck,  Neuse,  and  Southwest  townships  pro- 
bably gained  somewhat.   The  present  population  of  Kinston  and  Lenoir 
County  are; 


Kinston 24,648  (as  of  April,  I960) 

Lenoir  Cty 55,331  (as  of  April,  I960) 

Future  Population. 

Several  methods  may  be  employed  to  estimate  the  future  popula- 
tion of  Kinston  and  Lenoir  County.   All  of  them  are  based  on  the 
assumption  that  past  trends  may  continue  into  the  future.   There  is 
no  statistical  probability  that  past  trends  will  continue,  for  to 
try  to  use  statistical  probability  would  be  the  same  as  trying  to 
prove  with  statistics  that  any  given  population  influence  will  or 
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will  not  be  present  tomorrow  or  next  year  or  the  year  after.  There 
is  a  likelihood  that  past  trends  will  continue,  but  statistical  pre- 
diction falls  flat  when  the  element  of  human  choice  enters  an  equa- 
tion.  If  a  large  military  base  is  established  just  outside  of 
Kinston  next  year,  population  will  depart  from  trends  rapidly.   Who 
can  predict  such  events  or  the  infinite  variety  of  other  events  that 
could  effect  radical  changes?   In  sum,  let  the  following  estimates 
be  used  as  guides  for  the  time  being.   They  should  be  checked  and 
adjusted  annually,  at  least,  and  plans  may  be  altered  or  modified 
as  indicated. 

A  Range  of  Future  Population  for  Kinston  Based  Upon  Past  Trends 

Estimated  Population  of 

Kinston    


1970  1980 


1.  If  the  average  percent  increase 
per  decade  for  the  past  60  years 

continues  33,497  42,346 

2.  If  the  average  percent  increase 
per  decade  for  the  past  20  years 

continues  31,253  37,858 

3.  If  the  same  actual  increase  per 
decade  occurs  that  occured  from 

1950-1960  30,960  37,272 

4.  If  the  population  grows  in  pro- 
portion to  that  expected  in  the 
entire  United  States  and  in  pro- 
portion to  Kinston's  trend  as 

percent  of  the  county  /i   29,808  37,492 

Except  for  the  first  set  of  figures  above,  these  projections  are 
very  close  together.   The  average  percent  increase  per  decade  from 
1900  to  1960  includes  a  70.4  percent  jump  from  1900  to  1910  which  dis- 
torts the  average  considerably  and  has  little  relationship  to  more 
recent  developments.   The  ranti;e  for  1970  is  only  1,445  from  the  lowest 
estimate  to  the  highest.   The  range  for  1980  is  even  smaller — only  366. 
Therefore,  as  far  as  past  trends  are  concerned,  the  population  in  1970 
appears  to  be  30,530  plus  or  minus  722  and  the  1980  population  may  be 
37,675  plus  or  minus  183.   It  is  some  comfort  to  think  that  what  with 


1/   This  is  the  "apportionment"  technique.   Based  upon  N.  C. 
State  Highway  Commission  estimates  for  the  county,  "stepped  down" 
from  U.  S.  South  Atlantic  estimates  made  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the 
Census.   The  Highway  Commission  estimates  were  adjusted  proportion- 
ately to  the  1900  Census  data. 
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rural  farm  populations  declining,  there  will  be  a  compenaating  in- 
crease in  urban  and  mral-nonf arm  population. 

Estimated  Future  Population  of  Lenoir  County.  The  N.  C.,  State 
Highway  Commission  has  made  estimates  of  county  population  for  1970 
and  1980,  using  the  apportionment  technique.   The  extimates  for  Len- 
oir County  are  presented  below,  adjusted  for  error  revealed   by  the 
1960  Census  preliminary  reports.   According  to  the  census,  the  High- 
way Commission's  estimate  for  1960  was  low. 

Estimated  Population  of  Lenoir  County 

1970  .....,,. 62,100 

1980  ....................  72,100 

It  is  anticipated  that  rural  farm  population  will  decrease  and 
during  the  next  twenty  years  there  will  be  a  great  build-up  in  the 
form  of  rural-nonf arm  population.   The  rural-nonf arm  people  will  be 
commuters  to  a  large  extent,  dependent  upon  private  or  public  trans- 
portion  to  get  to  and  from  work. 

CILVRACTEUISTICS  OF  THE  POPULATION 

The  only  information  available  pertaining  to  the  age,  race,  and 
sex  characteristics  of  the  population  of  Kinston  are  those  reported 
from  the  1950  census.   These  are  presently  ten  years  old  and  do  not 
necessarily  bear  resemblance  to  what  exists  in  19G0.   In  view  of  the 
rather  large  inmigration  between  1950  and  1960  it  is  probable  that 
the  characteristics  of  the  population  have  changed  considerably. 
Nevertheless,  for  future  planning  purposes  the  1940  and  1950  data 
are  given  here,  below.   The  1960  data  should  be  available  by  the  mid- 
dle of  1961,  and  the  planning  officials  may  then  bring  the  tables  up 
to  date.   Also,  national  expectations  will  be  presented  herein  that 
may  be  used  as  general  guides  for  the  future.   The  characteristics 
of  the  population  of  small  areas,  however,  will  be  not  only  determin- 
ed by  economic  factors,  but  also  they  v.ill  help  determine  the  eco- 
nomic factors.   This  poses  a  riddle  similar  to  the  chicken-and-the- 
egg.  For  example,  a  large  labor  force  may  attract  industry  which  may 
in  turn  attract  migrants  from  outside  which  will  alter  the  character- 
istics of  the  population,  and  so  on.   Prediction  of  population  charac- 
teristics,  in  short,  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  economic  expecta- 
tions . 

AGE,  SEX,  iWD  RACE.   Tables  5  and  6  on  the  following  pages 
characterize  the  age,  race,  and  sex  of  the  population  of  Kinston  in 
1940  and  1950.   Changes  in  the  age  groups  are  most  apparent  in  the 
numerical  and  percent  increase  on  both  ends  of  the  scale.   The  "war 
babies"  swelled  the  number  under  five  years  of  age  by  844  or  3.3 
percent  of  the  total  population.   At  the  other  extreme,  the  number 
of  persons  aged  65  and  over  increased  368,  an  increase  in  the  percent 
of  total  population  of  1.3  --the  second  highest  increase. 

In  Table  7  it  would  appear  that  during  the  'ikorld  War  II  decade 
there  was  a  large  outmigration  of  people  between  the  ages  of  ten  and 
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TABLE  5. 


AGE.  RACE,  AND  SEX  OF  THE  POPULATION  OF  KINSTON,  1940 


Age 


Totals 


Number  of  People 


All  Classes 


White 


Nonwhi te 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Mai  e 


Female 


Male 


Female 


15,588    7.045    8.545    4.116    4.565    2.927    5.780 


Under  5 
5  to  9 
10  to  14 
15  to  19 
20  to  24 
25  to  29 
50  to  34 
35  to  59 
40  to  44 
45  to  49 
50  to  54 
55  to  59 
60  to  64 
05  &  over 


1,258 

1,198 

1,408 

1,545 

1,710 

1,633 

1,450 

1,182 

1,000 

768 

661 

491 

411 

695 


616 

642 

608 

590 

701 

707 

709 

836 

691 

1,019 

691 

942 

650 

780 

549 

655 

449 

551 

588 

380 

306 

355 

215 

276 

189 

222 

281 

412 

370 
328 
595 
387 
412 
382 
585 
518 
295 
246 
186 
137 
120 
159 


375 
504 
357 
445 
541 
493 
440 
358 
509 
219 
203 
155 
155 
255 


246 
280 
508 
522 
279 
509 
265 
251 
156 
142 
120 
78 
09 
122 


269 
286 
350 
591 
478 
449 
540 
295 
242 
161 
152 
121 
87 
152 


bource : 


U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


TABLE  6. 

AGE, 

RACE,  AND  SEX  OF 

THE  POPULATION 

OF  KINSTON,  1950 

Ls 

Numb 

er  of 

People 

Af 

All 

Classes 

Vv'hi 

te 

Nonw 

hite 

Total 

Male 

Female 

M, 

ale 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Total 

18.356 

8,375 

9,961 

4 

.612 

5,471 

3,765 

4.490 

Under  5 

2,102 

1,054 

1,048 

544 

567 

510 

481 

5  to 

9 

1,656 

801 

855 

408 

435 

393 

420 

10  to 

14 

1,417 

684 

755 

551 

358 

333 

575 

15  to 

19 

1,292 

570 

722 

286 

375 

284 

549 

20  to 

24 

1,515 

655 

882 

348 

510 

285 

572 

25  to 

29 

1,737 

786 

951 

473 

531 

313 

420 

50  to 

54 

1,578 

721 

857 

420 

451 

301 

406 

55  to 

39 

1,494 

690 

804 

367 

419 

525 

385 

40  to 

44 

1,255 

571 

684 

310 

361 

261 

323 

45  to 

49 

1,085 

497 

588 

286 

347 

211 

241 

50  to 

54 

943 

417 

526 

247 

303 

170 

223 

55  to 

59 

665 

316 

349 

201 

217 

115 

152 

60  to 

64 

536 

228 

508 

130 

214 

98 

94 

65  &  over 

1,061 

407 

054 

2  U 

385 

166 

269 

Source : 

U„  S,  Bureau  of 

the  Census 
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TABLE  7.   PERCENT  OF  POPULATION  IN  AGE  GROUPS,  KINSTON  AND 
UIIDAN  NORTH  CAROLINA.  1940-1950 

All  Classes 


Age 

K 

inston 

Urb 

an  N.C 

.2/ 

Entire  stat 

e 

Groups 

P 

ercent 

P 

ercent 

Percent 

1940 

1950 

chff. 

1/1940 

1950 

ch2. 

1940 

1950 

ch2. 

Under  5 

8.2 

11.5 

3  .3 

8.0 

11.0 

3.0 

10.5 

12.3 

1.8 

5  to 

9 

7.8 

9.0 

1.2 

8.3 

8.6 

0.3 

10.7 

10.6 

-0,1 

10  to 

14 

9.1 

7.7 

-1.4 

9.2 

7.2 

-2.0 

11.2 

9.4 

-1,8 

15  to 

19 

10.0 

7.0 

-3.0 

10.2 

7.8 

-2.4 

11.3 

9,0 

-2,3 

20  to 

24 

11.1 

8.3 

-2.8 

11.0 

9.8 

-1,2 

10.0 

8.8 

-1,2 

25  to 

29 

10.6 

9.5 

-1.1 

10.6 

9.7 

-0.9 

8.8 

8.4 

-0.4 

30  to 

34 

9.3 

8.6 

-0.7 

9.1 

8.4 

-0.7 

7,3 

7.4 

0,1 

35  to 

39 

7.7 

8.1 

0.4 

8.0 

8,0 

- 

6.4 

7.1 

0,7 

40  to 

44 

6.5 

6.8 

0.3 

6.5 

6.9 

0.4 

5,3 

6.0 

0.7 

45  to 

49 

5.0 

5.9 

0.9 

5.2 

5.9 

0.7 

4.6 

5,0 

0.4 

50  to 

54 

4.3 

5.1 

0.8 

4.3 

4.9 

0.6 

3.9 

4.3 

0,4 

55  to 

59 

3.2 

3.6 

0,4 

3.2 

3,6 

0.4 

3.1 

3.4 

0.3 

60  to 

64 

2.7 

2,9 

0,2 

2.4 

2.8 

0.4 

2.4 

2.7 

0.3 

65  or 

over 

4.5 

5.8 

1.3 

4.1 

5.4 

1,3 

4.4 

5.6 

1.2 

l/  Change  between  1940  and  1950. 

2/  For  1950  both  the  old  and  new  definitions  of  urban  were 
used.   No  significant  differences  were  observed;  0,2  percent  lower 
percentages  were  found  in  the  three  age  groups  14  years  and  under, 
under  the  old  definition  revealing  a  slightly  higher  percent  of 
children  in  the  urban  fringe  areas. 

Source:   U.  S,  Bureau  of  the  Census, 

thirty-five.   Although  there  was  indeed  some  outmigration  of  younger 
people,  much  of  the  proportional  decreases  was  brought  about  by  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  individuals  under  five  and  65  and  over. 
People  in  the  age  group  10  to  20  in  1950  were  born  between  1930  and 
1940,  a  period  during  which  the  birth  rates  dropped  all  over  the  United 
States.   This  largely  accounts  for  the  large  proportional  decrease  in 
this  age  group  in  the  population. 

The  changes  that  took  place  in  Kinston  between  1940  and  1950 
brought  the  proportionate  distribution  of  the  various  age  groups 
remarkably  close  to  the  percent  distribution  of  the  age  groups  in  the 
population  of  all  urban  North  Carolina.   In  other  words,  as  of  1950 
the  age  distribution  in  Kinston  was  typical  of  urban  North  Carolina. 

Unless  the  fertility  rate  drops  beneath  any  that  have  prevailed 
since  1946,  future  population  will  almost  certainly  have  a  younger 
average  age  than  is  now  the  case.   Table  10  furnishes  a  classifica- 
tion of  the  1970  and  1980  populations  of  Kinston  according  to  age 
groups.   The  number  of  persons  in  each  age  group  are  taken  from  est- 
imates made  by  the  U,  S,  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  the  United  States 
as  a  whole.   Fertility  rates  used  in  these  estimates  are  made  with 
the  assumption  that  they  will  not  fall  below  those  that  have  existed 
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TABLE  8.   PERCENT  MALE  AND  FEMALE  IN  THE  POPULATION  OF  KINSTON, 


BY  RACE, 

1940  jVND 

1950 

Percent  of  Tot 

al  Populat 

ion 

Year 

White 

Nonwh 

ite 

To 

tal 

Male      Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

1940 
1950 

26.7       29.7 
25.2       29.8 

19.0 
20.5 

24.6 
24,5 

45.7 

45.7 

54.3 
54,3 

Source : 

U, 

.  S.  Bureau  of  the 

Census. 

since  1946.   This  assumption  produces  high  estimates  for  younger 
people,  yet  these  estimates  are  actually  considered  to  be  medium  est- 
imates by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  what  more  and  more  older  peopIe--age  65 
and  over — will  "accumulate"  in  the  population,  for  medical  care  of 
a  mxich  advanced  nature  is  resulting  in  longer  and  longer  life  spans. 
Providing  for  the  health,  recreation,  and  welfare  of  these  older 
folk  is  an  important  aspect  of  planning. 

The  racial  composition  of  the  population  of  Kinston  is  parti- 
cularly interesting  in  that  practically  no  change  took  place  be- 
tween 1930,  1940  and  1950  as  far  as  proportions  of  the  population 
are  concerned.   Inspection  of  Table  9  shows  that  the  percent  non- 
white  in  the  population  increased  only  .4  percent  over  the  decades — 
almost  all  of  which  was  among  males.   Several  possible  explanations 
exist:   Since   a  high  birth  rate  usually  creates  a  surplus  of  males, 
a  high  birth  rate  among  nonwhites  in  Kinston  could  have  offset  the 
outmigration  of  nonwhite  male  adult.  Or,  inmigration  may  have  bal- 
anced outmigration.   In  several  other  Coastal  Plains  cities,  the 
trend  has  been  rather  heavy  outmigration  of  nonwhite  females.  This, 
combined  with  the  very  low  turnover  rate  in  the  Kinston  nonwhite 
housing  developments  suggests  that  the  nonwhite  population  was  fair- 
ly stable  and  that  the  birth  mte  was  high.   It  is  unlikely  that  this 
same  situation  has  carried  on  into  the  1950's.   \then  the  1960  census 
data  are  available  they  v;ill  probably  show  that  the  nonwhite  popula- 
tion of  Kinston  has  declined  proportionately.   This  premise  is  ven- 
tured on  the  assumption  that  there  have  not  been  sufficient  job 
opportunities  to  attract  or  hold  a  large  number  of  nonwhites.   The 
porportion  of  nonwhites  in  the  population  of  the  state  has  declined 
by  about  1,5  percent  per  decade  since  1880.   In  1950  nonwhites  made 
up  25,6  percent  of  the  entire  state's  population.   However,  this 
trend  has  been  the  reverse  in  urban  areas.   Since  1930  the  propor- 
tion of  nonwhites  in  the  urban  population  of  the  state  has  increased 
7.3  percent  --an  average  of  2.4  per  decade.   In  1950  the  urban  non- 
white  population  was  33.0  percent  of  the  total  urban  population-- 
11.4  percent  less  than  in  Kinston, 

As  for  estimates  of  the  future  nonwhite  population  of  Kinston, 
much  depends  upon  the  type  of  economic  growth  that  occurs.   If 
employment  is  created  for  the  nonv.hites,  the  proportion  may  change 
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TABLE  9.   COMPOSITION  OF  THE  POPULATION  OF  KINSTON  AND  LENOIR 
COUNTY,  BY  RACE,  1950-1950 

Kinston Lenoir  County 

Year       \Hiite Nonwhite White Nonwhite 

Noj %  No. %  No. %  No. £_ 

1930      6,298     55.4   5,064    44.6    20,276   56.8   15,438   43.2 

1940      8,681     56.4   6,707    43.6    23,398   56.8   17,813   43.2 

1950     10,083     55.0   8,253    45.0    26,131   56.9   19,822   43.1 

Source:   U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

little.   In  the  absence  of  employTnent  or  other  forms  of  support,  the 
proportion  may  decrease  toward  the  state  proportion,  i.e.,  33.6  per- 
cent, as  of  1950.   A  large  surplus  of  unemployed  nonwhites  already 
exists  in  Kinston  in  1960;  therefore,  rather  heavy  outmigration  seems 
likely,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  nonwhites  who  mature  dur- 
ing the  next  twenty  years  will  be  better  educated  than  ever  before. 
Arbitrarily  we  may  assume  that  by  1970  the  percent  nonwhite  will  be 
no  less  than  that  of  urban  North  Carolina  at  the  present  time.  This 
means  approximately  10,258  nonwhites  in  1970. 

For  planning  purposes  the  sex  differentials  in  Kinston  are  of 
minor  importance.   The  proportion  of  males  and  females  in  the  popula- 
tion remained  virtually  unchanged  from  1940  to  1950,  and  little  change 
is  expected  to  have  occured  from  1950  to  1960.   As  for  the  future, 
migration  will  be  the  chief  determining  factor.   In  a  stable  popula- 
tion, a  high  fertility  rate  usually  creates  a  slight  surplus  of  males, 
for  more  males  than  females  are  born.   Outmigration  of  adult  mules 
can  balance  this  tendency  or  result  in  fewer  males  than  females  in 
the  population.   At  any  rate,  the  greatest  difference  expected  would 
be  a  ratio  of  97.5  males  per  100  females.   Probably  the  ratio  will  be 
between  97.5/100  and  an  even  balance  in  the  future, 

EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT  OF  THE  POPULATION.  The  1950  census  affords 
the  most  recent  data  pertaining  to  the  educational  attainment  of  the 
people  of  Kinston.   The  percentages  will  probably  change  little  in  the 
1960  census  except  among  the  younger  people  between  the  ages  of  twentv- 
five  and  thirty-five,  among  v.hom  the  educational  attainments  have 
doubtless  risen.   Table  11  furnishes  information  for  1950,,  compared 
with  all  of  urban  North  Carolina.   Several  facts  are  noteworthy;   The 
proportion  of  individuals  with  six  years  of  schooling  or  less  was  much 
higher  in  Kinston  than  in  all  urban  North  Carolina.   Kinston  has  signi- 
ficantly fewer  high-school  graduates.   At  the  college  level,  Kinston 
compared  well  with  the  rest  of  the  state.   More  Kinston  females  than 
males  had  completed  four  years  or  more  of  college.   Over  55  percent 
of  the  people  over  twenty-five  years  of  age  in  Kinston  had  completed 
eight  years  of  school  or  less.   Throughout  all  urban  North  Carolina 
about  48  percent  had  an  eighth  grade  education  or  less.   These  facts 
have  considerable  importance  in  the  employment  situation. 


TABLE  10. 
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PROJECTED  POPULATION  FOR  KINSTON,  N,C. 
DISTRIBUTION,  1970-1980 


BY  AGE  GROUP 


1970 

1980 

Age 
Group 

Number 

^Composition 

Number 

^Composition 

Total 

30,530 

100.0 

37,675 

100.0 

Under  5 

3,450 

11.3 

4,634 

12.3 

5  to   9 

3,146 

10.3 

4,182 

11.1 

10  to  14 

2,992 

9.8 

3,617 

9.6 

15  to  19 

2,747 

9.0 

3,202 

8.5 

20  to  24 

2,503 

8.2 

3,052 

8.1 

25  to  29 

1,954 

6.4 

2,826 

7.5 

30  to  34 

1,649 

5.4 

2,562 

6.8 

35  to  39 

1,588 

5.2 

1,997 

5.3 

40  to  44 

1,710 

5.6 

1,695 

4.5 

45  to  49 

1,740 

5.7 

1,582 

4.2 

50  to  54 

1,588 

5.2 

1,658 

4.4 

.  55  to  59 

1,464 

4.8 

1,658 

4.4 

60  to  64 

1,252 

4.1 

1,432 

3.8 

65  &  over 

2,747 

9.0 

3,578 

9,5 

Source:   Proportions  for  each  age  group  are  estimates  taken 
from  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


Throughout  the  coming  years  the  educational  attainments  of  the 
population  of  Kinston  will  rise  steadily  j^  employment  opportunity 
commensurate  with  education  is  available.   If  such  is  not  the  case, 
the  better  educated  people  will  move  out  and  leave  Kinston  with  a  re- 
sidue of  people  with  less  education.   The  economic  and  social  conseq- 
uences of  such  an  eventuality  need  no  explanation.   Educational  attain- 
ment and  economic  attainment  generally  go  hand  in  hand.   The  sum  total 
of  economic  attainment  of  the  individuals  in  a  city  equals  the  economic 
attainment  of  the  community,  which  will  be  reflected  in  housing,  public 
services,  health,  and  all  other  institutions. 

HOUSING  CHiVlUCTEUISTICS.   Table  12  portrays  the  housing  character- 
istics as  enumerated  by  the  census  in  1950. 
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TABLE   11.       NUMBER  AND   PERCENT    OF    INDIVIDUALS   AGE   TWENTY-FIVE 
AND   OVER  ACCORDING    TO   NUMBER   OF   SCHOOL    YEiUlS    COlkfPLETED,    KINSTON 

1950 


Years  of  School  Completed 


Males,  twenty-five  and  over 

No  school  years  completed 
1  to  4  years 
5  or  6  years 

7  years 

8  years 

High  School 

1  to  3  years 
4  years 

College 

I  to  3  years 

4  years  or  more 

Not  reported 

Median  school  years  completed 


Kins 

ton 

Urban 
NC 

Number 

Percent'^ — 

Percent 

4,680 

100. 0 



200 

4.3 

3.3 

910 

19.4 

13.9 

740 

15.8 

12.2 

400 

8.5 

10.0 

390 

8.3 

8.9 

910 

19.4 

18.4 

380 

8.1 

12.7 

385 

8.2 

8.6 

280 

6.0 

8.8 

85 

1.8 

2.2 

8.1 





Female,  twenty-five  and  over 

No  school  years  completed 
1  to  4  years 
5  or  6  years 

7  years 

8  years 

High  School 

1  to  3  years 
4  years 

College 

1  to  3  years 

4  years  or  more 

Not  reported 

Median  school  years  completed 


5,500 


100.0 


165 

3.0 

2.6 

990 

18.0 

12.1 

860 

15.6 

13.1 

455 

8.3 

10.0 

470 

8.5 

8.7 

1,105 

20.1 

19.2 

510 

9.3 

15,0 

435 

7.9 

9.9 

440 

8.0 

8.0 

70 

1.3 

1.5 

8,5 





1/    Percent  of  males  25  and  over,  or  percent  of  females 
25  and  over. 

Source:   U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Censas. 
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TABLE  12. 


HOUSING  CRAJUCTEKISTICS  IN  KINSTON.  1950 


Characteristic 


Nmnber 


Percent 


Percent 
Urban 
N.C./l 


Total  dwelling  units  ....... . ..  5,119  100.0 

Occupancy.  Tenure,  and  Race 

Occupied  dwelling  units   ,...,....,.  4,989  97.5 

Owner  occupied .«  1,981  38.7 

White  owner  occupied 1,311  26.3 

Nonwhite  owner  occupied 670  13.4 

Renter  occupied,  total .............  .  3,008  60.3 

White  renter  occupied  ..............  1,732  34.7 

Nonwhite  renter  occupied  ...........  1,276  25.6 

Vacant  dwelling  units 129  2.5 

Dilapidated  dwellings 

Owner  occupied  936  18.3 

Renter  occupied 163  15.0 

Population  per  occupied  dwelling  unit..  3.6 

Water  Supply 

Hot  and  cold  running  water,  inside..  2,802  54.7 

Piped  cold  water  only,  inside  ......  1,885  36.8 

Piped  running  water,  outside  only...  304  5.9 

No  piped  running  water  128  2.5 

Toilet  Facilities 

Flush  toilet  inside,  exclusive  use..  3,903  76.2 

Flush  toilet  inside,  shared  375  7.3 
Other  toilet  facilities,  including 

privy ...  761  14.9 

No  toilet  ..........................  80  1.6 

Bathing  Facilities 

Installed  tub  or  shower,  exclusive 

use  ................................  3,003  58.7 

Installed  tub  or  shower,  shared  290  5.7 

No  tub  or  shower  ...................  1,770  34.6 

1/   Percent  of  those  reporting  --  over  97  percent. 
Source:   U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Vol.  II,  1950. 


97 

46 

39 

8 

53 

37 
16 

1.6 


2.8 
10.3 

3.5 


61.9 

28.5 

4.4 

5.3 


75.2 
7.0 

16.7 
.9 


65,5 
5.9 

28.6 
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CHART  5  .  POPULATION  PERCENTAGES  BY  SEX,  WUITE  AND   NON- 
i.raiTE,  FOR  KINSTON,   1940  AND  1950 


1950 


1940 


Female 


Male 


Male  & 
Female 


Female 


Mai  e 


Male  & 
Female 


Jwhit* 


Non- 
white 


10    20   30    10   50    60   70   80    90 
Percent 


Source:   U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
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THE  ECONOMY  ^\ND  PLANNING 

A  very  good  statement  of  the  role  of  the  city's  economy  was  made 
as  follows: 

A  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  functioning  of  the  urban  economy 
is  fundamental  to  all  land  use  planning  analyses.   The  destiny  of 
an  urban  center  is  controlled  by  the  extent  and  character  of  its 
productive  or  income-producing  activity  and  by  its  general  vital- 
ity.  Studies  of  the  economic  basis  for  this  activity  hold  the 
key  to  why  a  city  exists  in  the  first  place,  and  tell  how  it  has 
developed  to  where  it  is  today  and  what  its  future  prospects  are. 
Stated  another  way,  most  metropolitan  areas  exist  because  they 
serve  as  centers  for  the  production  and  distribution  of  goods  and 
services.   Production  and  distribution  functions  create  jobs,  and 
employment  opportunities  attract  people,  who  in  turn  symbolyze 
the  city. 

Viewed  in  these  terms,  the  urban  economy  thus  conditions  the  a- 
mount  of  land  development  that  occurs.   For  example,  an  expanding 
economy  with  the  implications  it  holds  for  new  businesses   and 
industries  and  population  growth  means  more  land  going  into  use... 

\\fhat  is  termed  the  urban  economy  is  regarded.  .,  as  a  system  of 
production,  distribution,  and  consumption  embracing  the  sum  total 
productive  activity  within  an  urban  center  and  that  part  of  its 
hinterland  which  is  dependent  to  a  marked  degree  on  facilities 
and  services  available  in  the  city.   Productive  activity  refers 
not  only  to  manf acturing,  agricultural,  fishing  and  extractive 
activity  in  which  products  are  processed  and/or  marketed,  utiliz- 
ing facilities  and  services  of  the  city,  but  also  to  trade, finance, 
transport,  government,  and  other  services  using  the  city  as  a 
base   of  operations.   Thus  defined,  productive  activity  in   a  lo- 
calized economic  area  possesses  the  characteristics  and  dymanics 
of  a  minature  national  economy.  72 

Generally  speaking,  the  economic  development  of  a  community  can 
follow  two  paths:   one  directed  and  planned;  the  other  mostly  spon- 
taneous and  unplanned.   Throughout  past  years,  at  least  until  recently, 
Kinston's  economy  has  followed  the  latter  path.   Originally  it  came 
into  being  as  a  seat  of  county  government  and  as  a  small  trade  center. 
The  great  tobacco  boom  aroiind  the  turn  of  the  century  turned  the  town 


2/   F.  Stuart  Chapin,  Jr.,  Urban  Land  Use  Planning.   Harper  & 
Brothers,  New  York,  1957.  pp.  81-82. 
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toward  a  different  kind  of  future.   As  a  tobacco  marketing  and  pro- 
cessing center  it  attracted  ever  increasing  amounts  of  wholesale, 
retail,  and  service  activities.   Up  until  the  'twenties  Kinston  was 
an  agricultural  trade  center  with  some  manufacturing,  mostly  associ- 
ated with  tobacco.    The  depression  years  had  their  detrimental  effect 
upon  Kinston,  of  course,  but  during  that  time  the  city  apparently 
weathered  the  economic  storm  successfully,  even  gaining  some  ground. 
The  depression  years  saw  a  general  trend  in  the  form  of  return  to 
the  farm  and  subsistence  farming,  yet  Kinston  attracted  population 
during  those  years.   Probably  the  strength  of  the  tobacco  business 
bolstered  the  economy. 

The  effects  of  World  War  II  upon  the  Southeastern  region  of  the 
United  States  had  its  impact  upon  Kinston,  too.  Nearby  military  in- 
stallations and  booming  defense  activities  pumped  millions  of  dollars 
into  the  area.  Many  people  who  had  previously  been  economically  de- 
stitute were  drained  out  of  the  area  through  migration.  Capital  was 
created  in  Kinston,  and  a  better  balance  between  production  and  pop- 
ulation was  created.  Kinston' s  trade  and  service  business  jumped  to 
new  highs, 

Kinston  is  now  at  a  point  of  transition.   Manufacturing  has  come 
to  play  an  increasing  role  in  the  economy.   Whereas  no  one  expects 
tobacco  to  fold  up  as  a  mainstay  of  the  community  economy,  agricul- 
ture is  changing.   The  number  of  people  living  on  farms  is  decreasing, 
the  number  of  acres  harvested  has  dropped  steadily  since  1946,  the 
spendable  income  of  the  farmer  is  at  an  alarming  low  point,  production 
costs  have  gone  up.   Since  1954,  even  though   the  average  price  of 
tobacco  has  risen  slightly,  cuts  in  production  have  caused  a  drop  in 
the  amount  of  tobacco  rised  in  Lenoir  County.   In  short,  we  venture 
to  say  that  although  the  tobacco  trade  and  industry  may  maintain  much 
of  the  economic  activity  of  Kinston  for  some  time  to  come, it  is  doubt- 
ful that  it  can  cause  much  further  growth  of  the  community, (See  chart  9) 

Here  we  arrive  at  a  point  of  decision.   Up  to  the  present  time, 
Kinston's  strategic  location  in  the  midst  of  an  agrarian  economy  has 
nurtured  its  growth  and  development.   The  city  has  gained  population 
steadily  through  inmigration  whereas  the  surrounding  rural  areas  have 
experienced  a  great  deal  of  outmigration,   Kinston's  future  growth 
and  development  will  depend  primarily  not  upon  agriculture — which  will 
be  sustaining — but  upon  manufacturing.   Of  course,  Kinston's  popula- 
tion will  probably  continue  to  grow  to  some  extent  through  reproduct- 
ive increase,  that  is,  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  but  unless 
employment  opportunities  are  available,  more  or  less  outmigration  is 
bound  to  occur.   Herein  lies  the  basis  of  the  decision:  does  Kinston 
want  to  grow  fast,  or,  does  it  wish  to  consolidate  its  economy  to 
create  stability  and  balance  and  grow  at  the  "normal"  rate?   In  order 
to  do  the  former  it  will  be  necessary  to  establish  additional  in- 
dustry to  create  jobs,  income,  and  gains  in  construction,  transport, 
professional  services,  etc. 

To  take  the  latter  course  it  will  still  be  necessary  to  make 
some  changes  in  the  industrial  balance  of  the  community  in  order  to 
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provide  more  stable  employment  for  the  labor  surplus  that  now  exists 
and  to  directly  or  indirectly  provide  employment  for  the  500  to  750 
high  school  graduates  who  are  expected  to  enter  the  labor  market  each 
year  throughout  the  next  twenty  years. 

As  of  May,  1960  the  North  Carolina  Employment  Security  Commiss- 
ion estimated  the  number  of  recruitable  workers  within  a  twenty-mile 
radius  of  Kinston  as  2,680.   This  includes  415  high  school  graduates 
expected  to  enter  the  labor  force.   This  figure  of  2,680  is  only 
three  percent  of  the  population  of  the  county;  however,  2,065  of  the 
recruitable  workers  were  unemployed,  and  they  represented  9,6  percent 
of  the  labor  force--a  figure  high  enough  for  the  federal  government 
to  classify  Kinston  as  a  labor  surplus  area.   About,  1,200  to  1,300 
of  these  workers  are  seasonally  employed  in  the  tobacco  industry.  If 
we  assume  that  unemployment  is  not  likely  to  be  brought  below  the 
national  level  of  about  three  percent,  then  at  least  1,372  jobs  have 
to  be  created  in  Kinston  presently  to  take  up  the  slack  in  unemploy- 
ment.  Only  nine  other  towns  in  North  Carolina  were  classified  as 
"Areas  of  Substantial  Labor  Surplus"  as  of  May,  1960:   Durham,  Fay- 
etteville.  Mount  Airy,  Greenville,  Hendersonville,  Kinston,  Lumberton, 
Rocky  Mount,  and  Wilson,   Notice  that  six  of  these  towns  are  in  the 
Coastal  Plains. 

In  order  to  obtain  an  overall  picture  of  Kinston's  present  econ- 
omic situation,  one  may  examine  certain  trends  in  wholesale,  retail, 
service  trades,  and  manufacturing,  along  with  income,  and  other  in- 
dicators of  economic  activity.   Actually,  good  data  for  economic 
analysis  are  scarce,  and  as  was  stated  in  the  preface  to  this  report, 
the  framework  of  community  economic  analysis  is  "fuzzy."   About  the 
best  we  can  do  is  to  judge  stability  by  past  trends  of  the  city  com- 
pared with  other  areas;  to  examine  the  "balance"  of  the  economy  in 
terms  of  numbers  of  people  employed  in  the  various  activities.  Some 
authorities  refer  also  to  "the  quality  of  economic  leadership'  in  the 
community;  however,  this  is  not  something  upon  which  quantitative 
value  may  be  attached. 

MANUFACTURING 

Table  14and  Chart  7  show  the  growth  of  manufacturing  in  Kinston 
since  1929.   Kinston's  share  of  value  added  by  manufacturing  in  the 
economic  area  has  remained  fairly  even  since  1929,  ranging  from  ten 
to  about  fourteen  per  cent.   The  BUinber  of  establishments  increased 
most  swiftly  between  1929  and  1948,  after  holding  steady  during  the 
1929  to  1939  period.   From  1948  to  1958  nine  manufacturing  establish- 
ments came  into  being,  compared  with  twelve  which  were  established 
during  the  preceding  decade.   Data  are  not  available  on  the  number 
of  employees  added  since  1954,  nor  on  the  size  of  the  payroll  or 
value  added  by  manufactures. 

In  1954  there  were  1,756  manufacturing  employees  in  Kinston.  If 
we  assume  an  average  population  increase  of  164  people  per  year  from 
1950  to  1960,  then  the  population  in  1954  was  about  23,666  and  the 
manufacturing  employees  made  up  7.4  percent  of  that  population.   The 
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TABLE  13.- NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  MANUFACTURING  EST.VBLISIIMENTS 

IN  KINSTON   AND   LENOIR  COUNTY  BY  MAJOR  INDUSTRY  GROUPS 

1960 

Note:   Data  showing  the  exact  nvunber  of  employees  in  each  estab- 
lishment  are  not  available. 

No.  of  Establishments  in 
Each  Category 

Major  Industry  Group 


Empl 

oyees 

0- 

51- 

101- 

251- 

501- 

50 

100 

250 

500 

1000 

8 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

Located  in  Kinston 

Food  and  kindred  products 

Tobacco  manufactures 

Textile  mill  products 

Apparel  &  related  products 

Lumber  &  wood  products         4 

Furniture  &  fixtures  1 

Pulp,  paper,  &  allied  products  1 

Printing,  publishing,  & 

allied  industries  1 

Chemicals  &  allied  products     2 

Stone,  clay,  &  glass  products   4     1 

Fabricated  metal  products      1 

Machinery, except  electrical     1 

Electrical  machinery,  and 

equipment  1 

Totals  26     2     6     4     1 

Located  in  Lenoir  County,  exclusive  of  Kinaton 

Food  and  kindred  products      1 

Lumber  &  wood  products         2 

Furniture  &  fixtures  1 

Machinery,  except  electrical    1 

Totals  IX  4     i 

1_/E.d.  duPont  de  Nemours  and  Company,  employing  1501-2000  persons. 

ratio  of  manufacturing  establishments  to  populatioA  was-  1  per  789,  and 
the  average  number  of  employees  per  establishment  was  58.5. 

Table  13  shows  the  number  of  employees  in  manufacturing  establish- 
ments in  Kinston  and  Lenoir  County  by  major  industry  groups  in  1960. 
Table  16  is  supplied  to  show  how  Kinston's  industries  compare  with  nat- 
ional trends  relating  to  increase  or  decrease  in  employment. 

It  is  clear  that  67  percent  of  Kinston's  industry  employs  fewer 
than  fifty  persons  per  establishment.   All  but  three  of  the  larger  plants 
are  in  major  industry  groups  that  have  experienced  declines  in  employment 
throughout  the  nation  since  1947.   At  least  62  percent  of  the  employees 
are  either  (l)  in  industries  with  declining  employment  trends  or  (2)  in 
those  classified  as  seasonal.   This  is  not  a  situation  upon  which  to 
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TilBLE    14      RETAIL,    U'HOLESjVLE,    SELECTED   SERVICE,    AND   MANUFACTUR- 
ING  TRENDS    IN   KINSTON,    1929-1958 


Note; 


All  dollar  volumes  are  shown  in  thousands, 


Activity 


1929 


1939 


1948 


1954 


1958 


Retail  Trade 

No.  of  Establishments 
Sales  dollar  volume 
No,  of  Employees 
Payroll,  entire  year 

Wholesale  Trade 

No.  of  Establishments 
Sales  dollar  volume 
No.  of  Employees 
Payroll,  entire  year 

Service  Trade 


228 

231 

7,522 

7,377 

579 

996 

692 

760 

22 

9,552 

838 

301 


30 

JJ 


308  325  286 

23,701  38,643  38,065 

1,622  1,837  1,072 

2,318  4,070  2,109 


44  56  53 

42,933  59,522  41,885 

674  841  457 

1,004  1,719  1,648 


No.  of  Establishments 
Receipts  for  services 
No.  of  Employees 
Payroll,  entire  year 

Manufactures 

No.  of  Establishments 

Dollar  value  added  by 

manufacture 

No.  of  Employees 

Payroll,  entire  years 


19 


72 

117 

120 

138 

400 

1,526 

2,531 

3,001 

261 

368 

517 

529 

149 

499 

840 

1,003 

20 


32 


30 


1,028 

1,093 

6,013 

5,666 

516 

940 

2,139 

1,756 

324 

467 

3,208 

3,277 

l/   Data  not  available. 
Source:   U.  S,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Censuses  of  Business  and 
Manufactures . 


attach  bright  futures.   Furthermore,  at  least  another  23  percent  are 
employed  in  industry  with  traditionally  low  wages,  even  though  they 
are  not  seasonal  or  showing  declining  emplo3Tnent  nationally.   This 
means  that  85  percent  of  Kinston's  industrial  employees  are  working 
in  industries  that  pay  relatively  low  wages,  or  are  seasonal,  or  are 
likely  to  employ  fewer  people  in  the  future.   The  other  15  percent 
work  for  small  establishments,  about  half  of  which  manufacture  for 
distribution  within  a  relatively  limited  area. 

Much  has  been  said--and  much  in  error--about  the  impact  of  the 
DuPont  plant.  Actually,  the  DuPont  plant  is  not  strictly  a  Kinstcn 
plant.   It  employs  in  excess  of  2,000  workers,  but  those  employees 
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T.VBLE  15   RETAIL,  WHOLESALE,  SERVICE  AI^D  MiVNUFAC TURING  TRENDS 

IN  LENOIR  COUNTY,  1929-58 

Note:   All  dollar  volumes  are  shown  in  thousands. 


Activity 


1929 


1939 


1948 


Retail  Trade 

No.  of  Establishments 
Sales,  dollar  volume 
No,  of  Employees 
Payroll,  entire  year 


1954 


1958 


367 

393 

508 

465  ■ 

509 

9,462 

8,948 

28,764 

49,242 

52,389 

636 

1,113 

1,841 

2,226 

2,099 

755 

897 

2,630 

4,919 

5,404 

Wholesale  Trade 


No.  of  Establishments 
Sales,  dollar  volume 
No.  of  Employees 
Payroll,  entire  year 


28 


31 


53 


74 


70 


9,902 

17,976 

49,109 

78,082 

57,566 

847 

965 

762 

1,032 

686 

318 

626 

1,092 

2,093 

2,033 

Service  Trades 


No.  of  Establishments 
Receipts  for  services 
No.  of  Employees 
Payroll,  entire  year 


104  129 

436  1,335 

293  345 

160  453 


156  213 

3,058  3,668 

578  603 

963  1,127 


Manufactures 


No.  of  Establishments         27       22  40 

Dollar  value  added  by  mfg, 1,114    1,121  6,449 

No.  of  Employees             556      967  2,271 

Payroll,  entire  year 349 485  5.424 


51  55 

40,312  63,118 

4,278  4,346 

14.388  19.948 


Source:   U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Censuses  of  Business 
and  Manufactures, 

live  in  the  countryside  all  around  the  plan  as  well  as  in  Kinston. 
Likewise,  Kinston  gets  its  share  of  the  DuPont  payroll,  possibly 
more  than  other  towns  because  of  the  proximity  of  the  plant  to  tne 
town,  but  it  has  not  reaped  all  of  the  payroll  benefits.   Between 
1954  and  1958  retail  and  service  trade  declined  in  Kinston.   The 
loss  of  the  air  base  certainly  influenced  this  trend;  yet,  conser- 
vatively, the  DuPont  plant  payroll  has  probably  been  more  than  $10, 
000,000  per  year  since  1954. 

The  Census  of  Manufactures  report  on  Kinston — Table  14  --  shows 
that  between  1948  and  1954  Kinston  lost  two  industries,  represent- 
ing $347,000  per  year  in  value  added  by  manufactures  and  383  employ- 
ees.  Data  from  other  sources  /3   indicates  that  by  1958  these  losses 


_3/   N. 
Firms,  1960, 


C.  Department  of  Labor.   N.  C.  Directory  of  Manufacturing 


CtLUiT  t.   NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  RETAIL,  "WHOLESALE, 

SELECTED  SERVICE,  .iND  M.-UTOFaC TURING  ESTABLISHMENTS  IN 
KINSTON  AND  N.  C.  ECONOMIC  jUEA  NUMBER  8,   1929  jVND  1958 
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1/   Estimated  for  1939  and  1958. 
Source:  U.  S.  Censuses  of  Business  and  Manufactures, 
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CHART  5.   RETAIL,  WHOLESALE,  SERVICE,  AND  MANUFACTURTNG 
ESTABLISHMENT  PAYROLLS  IN  KINSTON  AND  ECONOMIC  AREA  NO.  8, 

1929-1958      .  . 

Explana+ion:  Manufacturing;  Wholesale; 

Retail;   —  .  Selected  Services, 


1929 


1939 


1947   1948 


1954 


1958 


l/   Estimated  for  1939  and  1958. 
Source:   U.  S.  Census  of  Business  and  Manufactures, 


addition,  in  tobacco  stemming  and  redrying  operations  during  the 
latter  part  of  each  year. 


In  1954  about  11  percent  of  the  population  of  Norvh  Carolina 
was  employed  in  manufacturing,  but  about  thirty  percent  of  the  urban 
population.   In  1950  only  G.5  percent  of  the  population  of  Kinston 
was  in  manufacturing.   To  give  some  comparisons,  the  proportion  of 
manufacturing  employees  in  several  other  North  Carolina  cities   is 
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CIURT  3  .   NUMBER  OF  RETAIL,  WHOLESALE,  MANUFACTURING, 
AND  SiiLiJCTED  SERVICE  ESTABLISIIilENTS  IN  KINSTON  AND  N.  C. 
■ECONOMIC  AREA  NO.  8,  1»29-195« 

Explanation:   Manufacturing;   —  Ivholesclle; 

Retail;   —  '  Selected  Service, 


Number 
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Source:  U,  S,  Cenaus  of  Business  and  Manufacturer, 


shown  below:   (using  the  1954  Census  of  Manufactures  and  a  population 
interpolated  for  1954,) 


Greenville  9.5 

Wilson   '^.6 

Rocky  Mount 13,2 

Wilmington 9,1 


PAirliiigton 42.5 

Salisbury 15,1 

Greensboro 17.6 


FUTURE  MANUFACTURING.  Although  there  is  no  way  of  predicting 
what  kinds  or  sizes  of  manufacturing  plants  will  come  into  Kinston 
during  the  next  two  decades,  we  can  obtain  a  general  idea  of  the 
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CHAHT  7  .   VALUE  ADDED  BY  MANUFACTURES,  RECEIPTS  FOR 
SERVICES,  RETAIL  AND  TOOLESALE  SALES  IN  KINSTON  AND  N.C. 
ECONOMIC  AREA  NO.  8,  1929-58 


Explanation: 
Retail: 


Manufacturing;   —  Wholesale; 

—  ■ Selected  Services, 
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1/  Estimated  for  1939  and  1958. 
Source:   U.  S.  Census  of  Business  and  Manufactures, 


kind  of  expansion  that  would  be  necessary  to  take  up  the  slack  in 
unemployment  existing  presently.   We  know  that  in  the  Kinston  area 
in  1960  there  are  about  2,065  unemployed  persons,  of  whom  approxi- 
mately 1,250  are  employed  in  the  fall  of  the  year.   Arbitrarily 
assuming  that  a  fourth  of  the  seasonal  workers  v/ould  prefer  and 
accept  full-time  employment,  and  that  half  of  the  other  unemployed 
workers  could  and  would  be  employed  in  industry,  then  about  719 
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TABLE  16.  NUMBER  OF  MANUFACTURING  ESTABLISHMENTS  IN  KINSTON  AND 
LENOIR  COUNTY,  1960,  AND  PERCENT  CHANGE  IN  EMPLOYMENT  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  1947-1054,  BY  MAJOR  INDUSTRY  GROUPS 

Number  of  Percent  change  in 

Major  Industry  Groups        establishments        employment  in  the 

in  Kinston,           United  States, 
1960 1947-1954 

Number   Percent 

Food  and  Kindred  Products  9  23.08 

Tobacco  Manufacturers  6  15.38 

Textile  Mill  Products  2  5.13 

Apparel  &  Related  Products  5  12.82 

Lumber  &  Wood  Products  4  10.26 

Furniture  &  Fixtures  1  2.56 

Pulp,  Paper  &  Allied  Products  1  2.56 

Printing,  Publishing,  & 

Allied  Industries  1  2.56 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products  2  5.13 

Stone,  Clay  &  Glass  Prodacts  5  12,82 

Fabricated  Retail  Products  1  2.56 

Machinery,  except  electrical  1  2.56 

Electrical  machinery  Supplies 

and  Equipment  1  2.56            +20.4 

Total  39       lOO^C 


NUMBER  OF  M/VNUFACTURING  ESTABLISHMENTS  IN  LENOIR  COUNTY  BUT  OUTSIDE 
OF  KINSTON,  BY  KLVJOR  INDUSTRY  GROUPS,  1960 

Major  Industry  Group           Number  of  Establishments  %   Breakdown 

Food  &  kindred  products                1  14.28 

Lumber  &  wood  procucts                 2  28.57 

Furniture  &  fixtures                   1  14.28 

Chemicals  &  allied  products            1  14.28 

Machinery,  except  electrical           2  28.57 

Total                               0  100.00 


unemployed  persons  could  be  put  to  work  in  manufacturing.   \iith  the 
present  average  number  of  employees  per  plant--51--then  14  additional 
industries  would  be  needed,   (Of  course,  the  size  of  the  plants  de- 
termines the  number  needed.)   If  this  were  to  be  accomplished,  it 
would  raise  Kinston's  proportion  of  manufacturing  employees  in  the 
population  to  11  percent. 

Looking  ahead  ten  and  twenty  years,  if  the  proportion  of  the 
1970  population  employed  in  manufacturing  is  8.1  percent,  as  it  is 
presently,  then  in  1970  there  will  be  2,473  manufacturing  employees 
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in  Kinston,  and  in  1980  the  number  will  be  3,052.  Again  using  the 
present  average  size  of  establishment,  there  would  be  48  plants  in 
1970  and  60  in  1980. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  proportion  of  employees  in  manufact- 
uring is  increased  to  11  percent  of  the  population,  the  future  re- 
quirements would  be  as  follows: 

1970        1980 

Number  of  employees 3,358        4,144 

Number  of  establishments  66  81 

In  sum,  during  the  next  ten  years  nine  additional  manufacturing 
establishments  will  be  needed  to  keep  up  with  population  growth  and 
to  employ  about  35  percent  of  those  persons  now  unemployed.   By  1980 
it  will  be  necessary  to  add  twenty-one  additional  plants.   It  goes 
without  saying  that  the  size  of  plants  that  may  locate  in  Kinston  is 
indeterminant.   One  establishment,  two,  or  five  could  employ  all  of 
the  surplus  labor  now  or  in  the  future.   Also,  when  thp  term  "manu- 
facturing establishment"  is  used,  perhaps  most  people  think  of  fact- 
ories, but  it  should  be  remembered  that  manufacturing  e  s  tiiblishments 
include   small  enterprises  like  bottling  plants,  feed  mills,  concrete 
block  plants,  and  awning  companies.   Most  of  these  do  not  require 
sprawling  tracts  of  land. 

The  heart  of  the  matter,  as  far  as  industrial  development  in 
Kinston  is  concerned,  is  the  quality  of  the  labor  force,  and  local 
attitudes  toward  competition  for  labor.   Although  wages  are  certainly 
not  the  only  consideration,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  for  workers  to 
seek  the  highest  wages  and  the  best  working  conditions.   Good  indust- 
ry, that  is,  industry  paying  high  wages  and  offering  excellent  work- 
ing conditions,   may  not  be  desired  by  some  people.   The  reason  is 
obvious:   Such  industry  would  attract  workers  from  other  plants 
already  established  in  Kinston,  or  it  would  force  local  employees  to 
either  up-grade  their  wage  scales  and  working  conditions,  or  to  re- 
cruit new  and  perhaps  inferior  workers  to  replace  those  that  seek 
greener  pastures.   The  prospect  of  possibly  forcing  some  establish- 
ments to  reduce  their  profits,  or  to  improve  efficiency,  or  to  fold 
up  entirely  in  order  that  superior  industry  may  be  located  in  Kinston 
is,  at  first  glance,  rather  cold-hearted.   However,  the  entire  nat- 
ional economy--indeed,  world  economy — cannot  escape  the  reality  of 
competition  and  the  progress  that  it  brings  in  our  capitalistic  soc- 
iety. Our  economy  depends  upon  production,  and  in  the  final  analysis 
production  depends  upon  output  per  worker.   Kinston  cannot  expect  to 
reap  its  share  of  national  prosperity  while  maintaining  an  island  of 
economic  backwardness.   It  is  well  and  good  to  say  that  perhaps  some 
industry  in  Kinston  is  employing  workers  who  could  not  find  or  hold 
jobs  anywhere  else.   Wherein  this  is  so,  such  employment  fulfills  a 
useful  and  vital  purpose.   However,  if  manufacturing  in  Kinston  is 
not  tapping  or  challenging  the  maximum  potential  of  the  labor  in 
the  area,  it  is  inevitable  that  either  the  entire  economy  of  the  area 
will  remain  substandard  through  low  wage  rates  and  poor  working  and 
living  conditions,  or  the  cream  of  the  labor  crop  will  gradually  mi- 
grate to  areas  that  do  utilize  their  maximum  potential. 
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There  is  no  question  but  what  Kinston  needs  industrial  develop- 
ment if  it  is  to  make  progress  with  the  rest  of  the  nation.   There 
are  several  reu.s^'^-: 

1.  The  community  needs  other  sources  of  money  from  "outside" 
other  than  from  agriculture,  v/hich  has  productive  limits, 
relatively  speaking. 

2.  The  bulk  of  the  employees  are  in  industries  that  are  not 
likely  to  increase  employment  significantly  in  the  future. 

3.  The  industry  employing  the  most  people  is  seasonal.   The 
tobacco  industry  is  one  of  those  that  is  least  affected 
by  economic  recessions  or  depressions. 

4.  Using  indexes  developed  by  Edward  F.  Denison  in  "Indust- 
rial Composition  of  National  Income"  in  the  December, 
1948  issue  of  Survey  of  Current  Business,  Kinston' s  in- 
dustries are,  on  the  average,  those  that  are  neither 
highly  sensitive  nor  highly  insensitive  to  economic  re- 
cessions.  In  other  words,  going  merely  by  the  number  of 
plants,  they  have  average  stability;  however,  thirteen  of 
the  smaller  plants  are  in  industry  groups  that  have  the 
highest  sensitivity  index.   They  are  highly  likely   to 
collapse  in  depressed  economic  circumstances. 

5.  Kinston  has  been  classified  as  "a  labor  surplus  area." 

6.  There  are  no  outstanding  tourist  attractions  that  will 
bring  in  outside  money  to  bolster  trade. 

7.  The  trade  area  surrounding  Kinston  has  been  losing  people 
through  outmigration.   In  other  words,  the  trade  area's 
population  has  not  grown  as  fast  as  the  city's  population, 
which  holds  the  implication  that  (l)  the  city  will  serve 
as  a  trade  center  for  relatively  fewer  people  in  the 
surrounding  area,  and  (2)  that  those  people  who  move  into 
Kinston  will  probably  be  looking  for  work.Hetail,  whole- 
sale, and  service  trades  cannot  furnish  work  for  all  of 
these  people  or  their  progeny. 

Successful  establisliment  of  additional  high-quality  industry  will, 
without  doubt,  attract  v.orkers  from  much  beyond  the  Kinston  area.  This 
has  a  population  implication:   If  "outsiders"  win  in  the  bid  for  employ- 
ment, the  population  of  the  city  will  increase  accordingly,  but  less 
will  have  been  done  toward  reducing  the  local  unemployment  problem. 
Local  industrial  development  groups  may  want  to  "tailor"  their  pro- 
gram to  fit  the  local  labor  market. 

An  estimate  of  available  labor  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Research 
and  Statistics  of  the  Employment  Security  Commission  of  North  Carolina 
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in  May,  1960  shows  the  following: 

Distribution  of  Available  Workers  by  Characteristics 


White         Other 


Total     M      F     M 


Characteristics 

Total  (1,2,  and  3  added) 

Skilled 

Semi-skilled 

Trainable  for  production  jobs 

demanding  skill  development    2,250     620     815    375     440 


Experienced  Vi/orkers--by  Industry   Skilled Semi-Skilled 

Textile  15  65 

Apparel  0  150 

Lumber  and  Wood  5  25 

Machinery  10  20 


Particularly  noteworthy  is  the  fact  that  the  number  of  white 
workers  available  is  more  than  tv/ice  the  number  of  nonwhite,  whereas 
the  population  of  Lenoir  County  is  about  43  percent  nonwhite. 

Also,  it  may  be  noted  that  a  very  small  proportion  of  these  un- 
employed are  skilled  or  semi-skilled.   Unskilled  labor  usually  means 
low  wages.   Either  industry  will  have  to  train  its  own  employees  on 
the  job  or  an  industrial  training  program  in  the  county  will  have  to 
do  it,  or  both.   At  any  rate,  if  efforts  are  made  to  attract  industry 
to  Kinston,  it  will  be  necessary  to  coordinate  to  some  extent  the 
kind  of  industry  sought  and  the  kinds  of  skills  available  or  to  be 
created. 

RETAIL  SALES 

At  the  outset,  two  things  can  be  definitely  stated  about  Kinston' s 
retail  trade:  (l)  the  size  of  the  retail  trade  area  will  probably  re- 
main the  same  indefinitely,  and  (2)  the  population  rate  of  growth  in 
the  rural  parts  of  the  trade  area  has  been  increasing  at  a  decreasing 
rate. 

The  retail  trade  area  is  not  likely  to  increase  because  Kinston 
is  surrounded  by  competing  cities  of  similar  size.   The  only  way  by 
which  Kinston  could  expand  its  trade  area  significantly  would  be  to 
create  a  shopping  "climate"  far  superior  to  that  in  neighboring  cities, 
in  terms  of  prices,  convenience,  beauty,  and  variety  of  merchandise. 
To  do  so  without  the  initial  stimulus  and  support  of  sizable  new  in- 
come sources  would  call  for  a  risky  outlay  of  capital.   If  Kinston 
could  undertake  such  speculative  ventures  so  could  the  surrounding 
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cities,  and  they  doubtless  would.   The  logical  conclusion,  then,  is 
that  Kinston's  trade  area  will  remain  about  the  same  and  that  the 
trade  volume  will  vary  in  proportion  to  population  and  income. 

Past  trends  show  that  the  population  of  the  Kinston  rural  trade 
area  has  increased  at  a  much  slower  proportional  rate  than  has  the 
urban  area.   (See  Table  l).   The  population  of  Lenoir  County--exclud- 
ing  Kin.ston--has  increased  by  only  4,860  people  since  1940,  a  gain 
of  19  percent.   During  the  1950-1960  decade  the  population  increased 
by  3,066  (ll  percent)  as  compared  with  a  gain  of  1,794  from  1940  to 
1950.   The  population  of  Kinston  increased  by  9,260  between  1940  and 
1960,  or  60  percent. 

The  retail  trade  area  is  shown  on  the  map  following.   The  number 
of  inhabitants  were  totaled  from  township  counts  in  the  1950  census, 
and  it  was  found  that  approximately  89,441  people  lived  in  the  area. 
The  1960  census  count  for  townships  is  not  yet  available;  however, 
using  the  proportionate  changes  in  Kinston  and  in  Lenoir  County, minus 
Kinston,  (see  above)   the  population  of  the  trade  area  in  1960  is 
estimated  as  follows: 

Actual  and  Estimated  Population  of  Kinston  Trade  Area 

1940       1950       1960        1970        1980 
84,355     89,441     103,574    118,140      134,245 

These  estimates  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  population 
of  the  trade  area  outside  of  Kinston  will  increase  at  the  same  rate 
that  applied  to  Lenoir  County,  outside  of  Kinston,  between  1950  and 
1960.   That  rate  was  11  percent.   This  rate  will  increase  the  popula- 
tion of  the  trade  area  outside  of  Kinston  by  18,319  by  1980.    The 
population  of  Kinston  is  expected  to  increase  by  about  12,352. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  these  estimates  are  based  upon  what 
took  place  during  the  past  ten  years.   Changes  in  the  economic  base 
of  the  area  in  government  employment,  reactivation  of  the  Kinston  air 
base,  unusual  influx  of  industry,  or  losses  of  present  assets  can  all 
throw  the  estimates  out  completely. 

Retail  Sales,  Past  Trends.   Table  14  and  Chart  7  show  that  retail 
sales  in  Kinston  have  increased  about  60  percent  from  1948  to  1958, 
the  last  year  for  which  measurements  are  available.   Since  1929  the 
increase  has  been  300  percent.  Part  of  the  increase  has  been  inflat- 
ionary.  Using  the  consumer  price  index  to  deflate  the  dollar,  we 
find  that  the  increase  since  1948  has  been  34  percent,  an   increase 
almost  identical  with  population  increase  from  1950  to  1960.   The 
slight  decrease  in  retail  sales  between  1954  and  1958  is  noteworthy. 
The  years  in  between  were  those  of  an  economic  recession.   Note  that 
sales  increased  6.4  percent  in  the  entire  coiinty,  however. 

According  to  records  tabulated  by  the  North  Carolina  Department 
of  Tax  Research,  all  major  merchandise  groups  in  Lenoir  County  but 
one  experienced  gains  in  sales  from  1954  to  1958.   The  apparel,  auto- 
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CHART  8. .  KINSTON  RETAIL  TRADE  AREA,  19G0 


Note:   Scale  1"  =  12  miles.   Dotted  line  shows  limits  of 
trarlp  arpm. , 
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motive,  food,  furniture,  lumber  and  building  material,  and  the  un- 
classified groups  all  had  increases.   The  decrease  was  in  the  general 
merchandise  group,  from  $14,961,488  in  1954  to  $13,485,012  in  1958, 
a  decrease  of  almost  ten  percent.   The  general  merchandise  group  in- 
cludes department  stores,  drug  stores,  dry  goods,  farm  implement  and 
supply  stores,  general  stores  and  commissaries,  hardware,  jewelry, 
variety,  and  sporting  goods  stores. 

The  business  groups  reported  by  the  N.  C.  Department  of  Tax  Re- 
search are  not  comparable  with  those  in  the  Census  of  Retail  Trade. 
The  former  includes  service  establishments  and  professional  services, 
for  example,  whereas  the  latter  does  not. 

Data  compiled  by  the  Department  of  Tax  Research  are  summarized 
in  the  table  below.   They  show  what  might  be  called  a  sampling  of  the 
overall  business  pattern. 

TABLE  li:.  TOTAL  GROSS  SALES  BY  BUSINESS  CLASSIFICATION  GROUPS 


IN  LENOIR  COUNTY,  I954-; 

58 

Business 

Current 

Constant 

Current 

Constant 

Percent 

Classification 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Change, 

Group 

A 

1954-1958 

Apparel 

2,535 

2,208 

2,888 

2,338 

5.9 

Automotive 

12,681 

11,046 

20,191 

16,349 

48.0 

Food 

7,734 

6,737 

10,825 

8,765 

30.1 

Furniture 

2,401 

2,091 

2,441 

1,976 

-5.5 

General  Merchand 

ise 

14,961 

13,033 

13,485 

10,919 

-16.2 

Lumber  and  Build 

ing 

Material 

2,430 

2,116 

4,638 

3,756 

77.4 

Unclassified 

3,496 

3,045 

5,315 

4,304 

41.3 

Total 

46,238 

40,277 

59,783 

48,407 

20.2 

1/  Constant  dollars  are  derived  by  dividing  the  actual  sales 
volume  by  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  that  year. 
Source:   N.  C.  Department  of  Tax  Research. 

The  effects  of  inflation  are  reduced  by  use  of  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  in  this  table.   In  the  county  as  a  whole,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
increases  in  business  occurred  in  the  automotive  and  building  materials 
trade  primarily,  with  substantial  gains  in  food  and  unclassified  (mis- 
celaneous)  groups .   Deflation  of  the  dollars  reveals  that  in  the  furni- 
ture trade  the  apparent  gain  from  1954  to  1958  was  mostly  caused  by 
inflation.   In  terms  of  actual  items  of  merchandise  sold,  there  was 
probably  a  decrease. 


The  huge  increase  in  the  lumber  and  building  materials  group 
does  not  necessarily  represent  a  spurt  in  housing  construction  in  the 
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TABLE  i&   TOTAL  CONSTANT  DOLLAR  PERSONAL  INCOME,  NORTH  CAROLINA 
AND  COUNTIES  IN  ECONOMIC  AREA  NUMBER  11,  1939-58. 

Explanation:  Constant  dollars  are  used  to  reduce  the  effects  of  in- 
flation upon  trends.   Constant  dollars  are  current  dollar  income 
divided  by  the  Consumer  Price  Index  (1947-1949=100.0)  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  statistics.   This  measure  pro- 
vides  a  closer  approach  to  real  buying  power. 


Area 


TOTAL  CONSTANT  DOLLAR  PERSONAL  INCOME 

(Dollars  in  thousands) 

% 

1959 1947 1950 1954 1958   Incr. 

N.  Carolina   1,870,370  3,530,890  4,001,946  4,380,226  5,098,785  172.6 

Counties 

Edgecombe  22,912  46,287  46,845  56,325  51,404  124.3 

Greene  8,744  15,259  16,252  15,242  15,417   76.3 

Lenoir  19,399  36,345  41,166  63,481  64,381  231.9 

Nash  25,761  54,116  53,949  54,788  00,892  136.4 

Pitt  31,684  52,889  58,572  62,559  73,402  131.7 

Wayne  25,443  49,741  52,754  53,520  84,722  233.0 

Wilson  27,860  48,488  53,215  55,623  58,687  110.6 

Source:   Data  from  1939  through  1954:  Barclay  G.  Jones,  Per- 
sonal Income  Estimates  for  North  Carolina  Counti  es.  School  of  Busi- 
ness Administration,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill  1957. 
1958  data  taken  from  a  special  study  by  N.  C.  Dept.  of  Tax  Research 
in  1960. 

county,  for  lumber  and  building  materials  sold  in  considerable  quant- 
ity to  buyers  outside  of  the  county.   The  decrease  in  the  general 
merchandise  group  suggests   that  in  1958,  at  the  end  of  the  economic 
recession,  people  were  curtailing  purchase  of  merchandise  they  could 
get  along  without.   In  other  words,  money  was  apparently  "tight" 
during  those  years. 

Kinston's  share  of  retail  sales  in  the  economic  area  remained 
consistently  around  11  to  12  percent  from  1929  to  1948.   From  1948  to 
1954  Kinston's  share  rose  slightly,  but  then  dropped  back  somewhat  by 
1958.   One  may  simply  presume  that  Kinston  has  had  about  aveage  growth 
in  retail  business,     as  far  as  its  economic  area  is  concerned. 

WHOLESALE  TRADE 

Wholesale  trade  increased  in  Kinston  from  1929  to  1954,  and  the 
city's  share  of  wholesale  trade  in  the  economic  area  increased  until 
1954.   From  1954  to  1958  a  downward  trend  began.   Data  are  not  yet 
available  to  identify  the  specific  groups  within  which  the  decline 
occurred;  however,  it  is  certain  that  it  did  not  occur  among  the  mer- 
chant wholesalers.   That  group  had  a  gain  of  $3,562,000.   The  net 
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decrease  of  $17,637,000  occured  among  the  other  four  classes  of  whole- 
salers: petroleum  bulk  plants,  manufacturer's  sales  branches,  merchan- 
dise agents  and  brokers,  and  assemblers  of  farm  products. 

The  trend  in  North  Carolina  is  for  merchant  wholesalers  (often 
termed  "service  wholesalers")  to  concentrate  in  the  metropolitan  areas. 
Consequently  many  smaller  cities  that  once  had  a  thriving  wholesale 
business  have  experienced  rapid  decreases  in  this  kind  of  business. 
The  large  chain  retailers  are  doing  their  own  warehousing  and  whole- 
saling which  has  cut  drastically  into  wholesale  activities  of  several 
types.   Kinston  appears  to  be  an  exception,  showing  a  continued  in- 
crease in  merchant  wholesaling.   Possibly  this  town  is  sufficiently 
removed  from  the  Raleigh-Durham  metropolitan  area  to  continue  whole- 
sale service  to  retail  outlets  in  the  immediate  area.   However,  it  is 
most  unlikely  that  wholesale  trade  will  undergo  large-scale  growth  in 
the  future.   The  likelihood  is  the  opposite. 

Up  until  1954  Kinston  was  getting  an  increasing  share  of  the 
economic  area's  wholesale  trade,  the  percentage  having  risen  from  a- 
bout  8  percent  in  1929  to  around  fourteen  percent  in  1954.   From  1954 
to  1958  it  dropped  back  to  less  than  ten  percent.   Possibly  the  re- 
duction in  tobacco  production  during  those  years  was  primarily  respon- 
sible . 

SERVICE  TRADE 

Service  trade  is  defined  by  the  census  as  those  business  estab- 
lishments providing  personal  and  business  services,  such  as  barber 
shops,  repair  shops,  laundries,  dry  cleaning  establishments,  etc. 
The  category  does  not  include  professional  services  such  as  accounting, 
dentistry,  or  medicine.   In  Table  7  one  may  see  that  service  trades-- 
first  enumerated  in  1939--have  increased  steadily.   Kinston's  share 
of  service  trade  in  the  economic  area  increased  until  1948,  but  then 
dropped  to  1954.   Since  1954  its  share  has  remained  about  the  same. 
The  trend  all  over  the  state  has  been  for  service  trade  to  increase. 
People  have  spent  more  money  for  personal  and  business  services  dur- 
ing the  past  twenty  years  than  ever  before.   Apparently  through  the 
war  years  Kinston  developed  as  a  service  center,  but  from  1948  on- 
ward, service  establishments  apparently  sprang  up  in  the  surrounding 
area  to  compete  with  those  in  Kinston  proper,  thus  reducing  Kinston's 
share  in  the  economic  area. 


FUTURE  ECONOMY 

There  is  no  accurate  way  to  predict  the  future  economy  of  Kinston. 
One  can  only  make  generalities,  for  in  a  democratic  society  based 
upon  relatively  free  enterprise  and  affected  in  various  ways  by  nat- 
ional and  international  events,  literally  anything  can  happen.   The 
economists  make  wonderful  predictions  for  the  national  economy  over 
the  next  fifteen  years.   They  expect  that  true  poverty  will  become 
almost  rare  and  that  over  half  of  the  population  will  be  in  the  middle 
income  brackets;  that  the  average  income  per  family  will  be  around 
$7,500,  and  that  our  gross  national  product  will  be  in  the  neighbor- 
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hood  of  175(^000,000,000.   They  foresee  a  terrific  increase  in  popula- 
tion and  a  reduction  of  the  standard  work-week  to  35  hours.   All  of 
these  rosy  pictures  are  based,  however,  upon  the  assumption  that 
things  will  go  along  pretty  much  as  they  have  been  doing  for  the  past 
fifteen  years.   A  major  war  or  radical  changes  in  the  balance  of  in- 
ternational trade  can  alter  the  trends. 

Kinston's  people  can  exert  a  guiding  hand  in  shaping  the  eco- 
nomic future,   or  they  can  take  a  leave-well-enough-alone  attitude 
and  let  the  city  develop  or  retard  according  to  chance.   In  the 
final  analysis,  the  economy  of  a  community  is  measured  by  the  kind 
of  living  the  individuals  can  make.  A  high  per  capita   or  per  family 
income  can  be  misleading,  for  such  measures  are  averages.   Very  high 
incomes  among  relatively  few  families  or  individuals  can  bring  the 
per  capita   figures  up  and  conceal  the  fact  that  thousands  may  have 
less  than  adequate  income. 

Expert  analysis  is  not  required  to  make  it  clear  that  Kinston, 
with  a  high  labor  surplus,  has  a  large  bootstrap  to  yank  on  before 
it  can  expect  to  get  in  on  the  national  gravy  train  predicted  by  the 
experts  for  years  to  come.   The  economic  future  of  the  nation  is  de- 
pendent upon  production  of  goods.   So  it  is  in  Kinston.   The  agricul- 
tural basis  of  the  city's  economy  does  not  do  much  more  than  sustain 
a  certain  minimum  of  trade  and  commerce.   The  increase  in  income  from 
that  source  will  be  mostly  inflationary  for  some  time  to  come,  rather 
than  increases  in  real  buying  power.   The  retail,  wholesale,  and 
service  trades  are  dependent  upon  the  size  and  income  level  of  the 
population  within  the  trade  area.   The  population  of  the  rural  por- 
tion of  the  trade  area  is  not  expected  to  increase  at  a  rapid  rate, 
as  has  been  pointed  out.   Indeed,  the  expected  increase  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  urban  area  depends  upon  the  availability  of  employment 
as  young  people  come  of  age.   What,  then,  is  the  answer? 

Throughout  the  United  States  and  particularly  in  the  South,  the 
answer  is  the  same.   It  has  been  put  forth  so  frequently  that  some 
people  are  inclined  to  wonder  whether  or  not  such  a  "pat"  solution 
has  hidden  flaws  in  it.   The  answer  is  industry,  or  manufacturing,  and 
practically  every  town  in  the  South  is  more  or  less  active  in  an 
effort  to  attract  industry.   Since  i*orld  itar  II  the  phrase,  "industry 
is  moving  South, "  has  conjured  visions  of  a  mass  exodus  of  manufact- 
uring establishments  abandoning  the  northern  states  in  favor  of 
southern  locations.   This  is  not  the  case.   True,  some  factories  in 
the  northeast  and  middle  west  have  been  moved  lock,  stock,  and  barrel 
to  southern  towns  and  cities.   Actually,  however,  what  has  happened 
is  that  for  the  first  time  the  South  has  been  getting  its  share  of 
the  general  increase  in  manufacturing  activity.   Efforts  to  attract 
industry  are  not  restricted  to  the  southern  states.   The  competition 
goes  on  in  every  state,  and  the  South  should  take  little  comfort  in 
the  belief  that  balmy  breezes  and  relatively  cheap,  non-union  labor 
will  automatically  make  industry  fight  for  Southern  locations.   If 
Kinston  would  attract  industry  it  must  compete  not  only  with  Green- 
ville, Goldsboro,  and  '..'ilson,  but  also  with  Jonesboro,  Arkansas, 
Sioux  City,  Iowa,  and  Moline,  Illinois. 
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In  a  manner  of  speaking,  the  industrial  revolution  is  just  be- 
gining  to  hit  the  South,  and  if  the  old  agrarian  economy  and  many  of 
the  traditions  that  go  with  it  are  not  balanced  industrially  this 
time,  the  outlook  for  a  South  as  prosperous  as  the  rest  of  the  nation 
will  not  be  encouraging. 

To  return  to  Kinston's  particular  place  in  the  economy,  several 
fallacies  should  be  exposed.   One  popular  opinion  is  that  industry  is 
seeking  cheap,  non-union  labor  and  tax  concessions  in  southern  regions. 
This  is  doubtless  true  with  regard  to  a  few  industries,  but,  by  and 
large,  manufacturers  are  aware  that  cheapness  in  labor  is  not  econo- 
mical in  the  long  run  any  more  than  is  cheapness  in  machinery  or 
materials.   Tax  concessions  are  overrated,  unless--as  one  expert  worded 
it--"unless  tax  rates  are  outrageous.   Taxes  are  a  relatively  minor 
part  of  the  cost  of  doing  business."   The  non-union  aspect  of  labor  as 
an  attraction  is  based  more  upon  truth;  yet,  a  recent  comprehensive 
investigation  on  a  national  level  revealed  that  some  of  the  most  highly 
unionized  states  have  experienced  the  greatest  gains  in  attracting  new 
industry.   Some  manufacturers  have  learned  to  live  harmoniously  with 
organized  labor  for  so  long  a  time  that  availability  of  non-union  labor 
is  not  especially  attractive. 

What,  then,  is  industry  looking  for?   In  sum,  the  following  are 
generally  considered  to  be  favorable  community   attributes: 

1,  Markets,  manufacturers  want  to  be  in  economical  proximity 
I  .       to  the  markets  for  their  products,  be  they  in  the  form  of 

-  I  I   individual  consumers   or  other  industries, 

2,  Natural  resources;  agricultural,  mineral,  water,  or  all 
,  1  .       three,  ^        .-•..:.. 

3,  Manuf acturered  resources:   a  concern  manufacturing  assem- 
bled products  may  well  want  to  be  close  to  sources  of  com- 
ponent parts, 

4,  Labor:  preferably  skilled,  semi-skilled,  or  trainable. 
The  larger  the  number  to  select  from,  the  better. 

5,  Transportation  facility:  Of  course,  the  type  required  varies 
with  the  bulk  of  the  manufactured  product  as  well  as  with 
perishability,  market  proximity,  etc. 

6,  Readily  available  land  and/or  buildings.   A  "hot"  industrial 
prospect  usually  wants  to  know  what  is  available  now  and 
how  much  it  will  cost.   Vagueness  and  uncertainty  in  these 
aspects  have  caused  many  communities  to  lose  prospective 
industry. 

7,  Favorable  community  attitudes.   There  are  cases  on  record 
in  which  valuable  industry  has  turned  away  from  a  town  be- 
cause of  indifference,  snobbishness,  or,  on  the  other  ex- 
treme, eagerness  out  of  proportion  to  the  community's  ability 
to  adjust  to  the  new  enterprise. 
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8.   Community  appearance  and  institutions:   This  factor  is  much 
more  important  than  many  would  think.   Manufacturers  look 
at  a  community  as  a  place  in  which  their  key  personnel  will 
live,  work,  and  play.  Satisfaction  on  the  part  of  personnel 
is  a  vital  factor  in  productive  efficiency.   When  outsiders 
look  over  a  tov/n  with  the  question,  would  I^  like  to  live 
here,  they  are  inclined  to  be  harsh  critics  who  have  no  sen- 
timental tolerance.   Often  they  not  only  look  for  the  at- 
mosphere,  conveniences,  and  pleasures  to  which  they  have 
been  accustomed,  but  also  for  those  to  v/hich  they  have  not 
been  accustomed. 

It  should  be  remarked  also  that  not  all  industry  is  good  industry, 
A  community  gains  little  from  a  manufacturing  plant  that  pays  low  wages 
or  has  a  small  capital  investment.   The  point  of  diminishing  returns  to 
the  city  or  town  may  be  reached  at  the  outset  if  the  cost  of  providing 
service  to  an  industry  exceeds  the  value  added  to  the  economy.   The 
rule  of  thumb  is  that  good  industry  either  pays  good  wages  or,  if  there 
are  few  employees,  that  high  capital  investment  is  entailed.  The  pur- 
pose of  having  industry  in  a  town  is  essentially  that  of  bringing  in 
money  that  turns  over  within  the  community. 

There  is  yet  another  economic  alternative  for  Kinston,  assuming 
that  industrialization  is  certainly  the  principal  ingredient  needed 
for  growth.   The  alternative  is  for  Kinston  to  ignore  accelerating 
growth  and  concentrate  upon  improvement  of  the  town  at  a  slower  grow- 
th rate.   Whether  or  not  this  course  of  action  is  practical  depends 
upon  whether  or  not  the  economy  is  vigorous  enough  to  support  in- 
vestment in  improvement  by  private  enterprise  and  capital  improvement 
programs  by  municipal  government.   Volume  of  business,  per  capita  in- 
come, and  distribution  of  income  are  key  factors.  Adoption  of  a  fin- 
ancial policy  for  community  improvement  of  course  must  be  preceded 
by  a  highly  detailed  analysis  of  the  city's  debt  structure,  sources 
of  income,  etc.,  beyond  the  scope  of  this  report. 

In  the  final  analysis,  after  all  the  mazes  of  statistics  have 
been  prepared  and  possibly  studied,  Kinston's  economic  future  depends 
upon  what  the  people  of  the  city  want  it  to  be.   And,  to  be  practical, 
it  is  recognized  that  this  decision  is  not  likely  to  be  made  by 
large  segments  of  the  population  e_n  masse.  The  decisions  will  largely 
be  made  by  the  nominal  leaders  of  the  community  and  by  those  who 
quietly  hold  the  pursestrings . 
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